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To criticise the works of Miss Edgeworth fairly, is much 
the same as to praise them. ‘They are every where marked 
with the traces of a philosophick mind, a fertile invention, 
and a good heart. She does not, like many of her fellow la- 
bourers in fiction, imagine situations that never can be real- 
ized and elaborate personages that come into the world upon 
absurd errands ;—that live without making us desire to be ac- 
quainted with them, and act without exciting our sympathy ; 
she carries us into the throng of living, suffering, and enjoy- 
ing men and women, animated by the passions with which 
real life is glowing, and busy with pursuits in which we our- 
selves are interested. She does not idly amuse herself and 
her readers with the forms and exteriour show of life,. but 
penetrates to the secret springs of action, and discloses the 
sources of the passions and the innumerable circumstances 
that contribute to their accumulating depth and swell—she 
scientifically demonstrates the. almost imperceptible tenden- 
cies of opinions and maxims of conduct—and describes with 
philosophical accuracy the gradual stealing on of habits, of 
which we are apt to be unconscious till we find them indeli- 
bly fixed and wrought into our most intimate composition. 
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154 Miss Edgeworth’s Harrington and Ormond. [Jan. 
She does not write with a view only to effect and admiration ; 
the object of her labours is human happiness 5 siie aims to 
illustrate the means of attaining the greatest enjoyment and 
the truest and most permanent honour. She strips off 
showy disguise in wuich worthlessness conceals itself fi 
hasty observation, and not only instructs us that it is despi- 
cable, but makes us despise it. No writer niyort accurately 
discriminates between the real and the seeming; she fixeg» 
the reader’s attention upon the moral qualities and mental en- 
dowments of her leading characters, and does not suffer 
their worth and virtues to be so obscured and rendered vul- 
gar even by the homeliness of their condition, that we can 
look upon them as persons who are merely well enough in 
their way, but quite unworthy of our respect or interest ; 
nor are we ever drawn into admiration of little qualities and 
depraved affections, because they are set off with the pa- 
geantry of rank or brilliance of fashion. Other novel wri- 
ters, as well as Miss Edgeworth, have reflected deeply and 
widely upon the economy of life, but itis not easy to name 
one who has so well displayed its good and ill, and so power- 
fully induced the reader to approve what is worthy, and de- 
sire to be what he approves. It has been objected to her, 
that her design is too obvious and that the reader is too well 
apprised of her purpose of giving him a lesson and < talking 
to him for his good,’ and is almost induced to put himself on 
his guard against so wise and sensible a lecturer, but it com- 
monly happen ns that interest in the story soon Wins upon his 
pride ; he is allured on by the beauties of the tale, while he is 
unconsciously imbibing the maxims and sentiments of right 
living. 

It is this moral wholesomeness of Miss Edgeworth’s wri- 
tings, and their tendency to make us understand men and 
their ways, and instruct us how to turn our means of happi- 
ness to the greatest account, that principally distinguish them 
from most other novels, good and bad. She administers an 
antidote to the poisons which many writers of her class mix 
in their compositions. Their stories abound with wonderful 
events and surprising turns of fortune, for which no ade- 
quate causes are assigned, and which are, in reading, proba- 
)le only to a heated fancy, and in experience would be 
considered little less than miraculous. Their fantastical splen- 
dour forms a striking contrast with sober and habitual fact. 
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and throws insipidity and tameness over the events that real- 
ly happen in the world, while it raises hopes in the sanguine 
and credulous, that are to be blasted and followed by regrets 
more poignant and remediless, than the sufferings of actual 
calamity. It is to little purpose to dissuade readers from 
these seductive fancies ; a thirst for excitement hurries them 
into the sentimental deliriums of romance; artificial rap- 
tures and premeditated emotions become necessary by habit, 
and the more desired as they are the more intense, till in the 
end their subjects are then only miserable when they are in 
their sober senses. ‘They converse with demigods and de- 
mons till they can hardly tolerate men, whom they regard with 
compassionate contempt, as ordinary and tame things, quite 
destitute of romantick virtues and vices ; and they even for- 
feit their own self-respect by not acting out the heroick follies 
with which their imaginations are filled. 

But it is not the greatest fault in novels, that they some- 
times give their readers a fantastical turn of thinking. 
Many of them, and those too, which are considered essential 
parts of a circulating library, and of a course of literary 
amusement, hold up false views of life and inculcate perni- 
cious principles of action ;—they array their moral free-boot- 
ers with such splendour of conquest and achievement that the 
reader is inadvertently drawn in to admire and excuse in them 
what he would deem insupportably dishonourable in himself, 

, We have particularly in view the works of Fielding, Smel- 
7 let and Madame de Stael. One must be thoroughly master 
of himself, and well acquainted with the influences that de- 
| termine the fortunes of men, to read books of this descrip- 
- tion habitually, and at the same time preserve a healthy tone 
of moral feeling. 
! It is not unusual with the writers of fiction to represent 
| chance as the arbitress of the world. Men, whether they 
hold the course of honour or grevel in meanness, are, if. they 
are to be believed, but the accidental victims or favourites 
of unmeaning fortune. The brightness of virtue, pru- 
dence, the pride of moral energy, and the waywardness of 
folly and errour, are matters of curious speculation, but 
have no influence upon our destinies. One may pursue a he- 
r through two or three volumes of adventures, which do not 
obstruct or promote the conclusion of the story, dnd seem to 
be connected with it only as they precede in order of time. 
The hero’s qualities, designs and exploits are vain matters 
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that lead to no consequences, but are all blown away by some 
cross wind of luck, and he becomes all at once the most to be 
envied or most to be pitied of mankind, not because his char- 
acter or conduct has any tendency to make him so, but be- 
cause his mistress smiles, his rich old uncle is dead, or a let- 
ter by the post has miscarried. Hence it comes to pass that 
many devout novel-readers, who are not precisely what or 
where they would be in the world, never think of charging 
the adverse turn of their fortunes to their own indolence or 
weakness, but attribute every thing to their stars. It is in vain 
to write sensible books, to expound the maxims of common 
sense to these persons, or to make a direct exposure of their 
errours and absurdities, for they are ofall others the least likely 
to put themselves inthe way of such edification. ‘hey must 
be managed as ingenious superintendants of asylums for the 
insane treat their subjects ; they must be indulged and hu- 
moured in some of their follies and vagaries, till reason, hav- 
ing made a lodgement from the quarter where they are most 
accessible, regains possession of their understandings. * In 
this art of healing the novel-sick mind, Miss Edgeworth is 
a most skilful physician. She frames her stories with such 
pressing interest as to engage and delight the most fastidious 
devotee of fiction ; and at the same time interweaves just and 
philosophical views of life and sound maxims of prudence. 
One does not read even her inconsiderable works, without 
feeling his moral principles to be invigorated, and learning 
something of the means, by which existence is made desirable 
and useful. On these accounts Miss Edgeworth ought to be 
ranked among the great reformers, who have given a new di- 
rection to the faculties and opinions of mankind, or accele- 
rated them in some laudable course, which they had already 
taken. Others come forward with more lofty pretensions, 
and call upon men to become their followers or opposers. She 
does not pretend to have made discoveries that may gratify 
the curious by giving origin to a new science, or to utter any 
system of opinions with which her name may be incorporated 
and transmitted. Her pretensions are ordinary and in the 
common course ; she only professes to entertain us witha tale ; 
but under this simple guise she has a great and generous pur- 


pose. As Egyptian Hermes civilized nations by the sound 


of his lyre, so she, by the rehearsal of a story, improves the 
morals, manners, and refinement of nations already civilized. 
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No writer has done more to domesticate that philosophy, 
which Socrates professed to have brought down from the 
heavens and caused to dwell among men. 

Those who are at all conversant with the literary history 
of this lady, must have observed the singular dignity and pro- 
priety with which she has always appeared before the pub- 
lick. The animadversions of criticism have never drawn 
from her any sign of fretfulness or perversity ; the carpings 
of envy have never provoked her to expressions of contempt, 
nor has her brilliant success betrayed her into any display of 
the pride of authorship. ‘The consciousness of a high and 
generous aim to ameliorate the condition of her readers by 
exciting in them a lively perception of practical truths, has 
raised her above the irritations and weaknesses to which 
those are liable, who write only from ambition or vanity. 

We do not mean by allthis that Miss Edgeworth is a wri- 
ter of unrivalled genius, but that she is something better ; 
she does not often astonish by what is great and overwhelm- 
ing, but she always commands our respect and our thanks. 
To use a common illustration, the torrent that sweeps along 
with terrible power and leaves desolation in its track, has 
much of grandeur and sublimity; but we are not so fond of 
a spectacle as not to prefer the quiet stream that pleasantly 
winds through an easy course, fertilizing as it goes, and 
making its banks cheerful with flowers and rich in fruits, 
One is more excited and agitated amid precipices and wilds 
haunted by beasts of prey ; but we rather resort to the safer 
scenes of our author’s creation, which, like her native island, 
are fresh and fruitful, and breed no venomous reptile to lurk 
in our path. 

Bold conceptions and magnificence of description are 
without the scope of Miss Edgeworth’s writings, and to say 
that she is not distinguished for them is only saying, that she 
does not write on a different plan ; as it is, their introduction 
would be a fault, since they would abstract from the moral 
and practical effect. Readers of slow sensibilities and coarse 
perceptions, have some reason to complain of her, as not be- 
ing sufficiently violent and shocking, while those of a quick 
sense of beauty and ready play of emotion, find nothing tame 
in her evenness ;—her acute discrimination of character, the 
ingenious contexture of her work in reference to the end pro- 
posed, and her finished style of composition, are to these lat- 
ter, more grateful and more satisfying, than the perturba- 
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tions and tumults of more strenuous writers. Her style de- 
‘serves particular notice for its copiousness, flexibility and 
finish, and excepting now and then a cold and far-fetched il- 
lustration, it may be safely adopted asa model. ‘The words 
never impede or constrain the thought, but flow in all varie- 
ties of characters and circumstances with fulness and unin- 
terrupted freedom. She has given striking proufs of exten- 
sive observation and wide acquaintance with men and their 
pursuits, by introducing into her works statesmen, lawyers, 
physicians, farmers and artists and mechanicks of all sorts, 
and describing the processes and details of the profession or 
occupation of each; and we know of no author of the same 
class, who has attempted to lay open and explain so much of 
the secret machinery by which the great system of society is 
kept in operation. Had she been led to this attempt by van- 
ity and an affectation of understanding people’s business 
quite as weli as they do themselves, we should think it worth 
while to show that she does not talk of business like one who 
has been bred to it, and join in the ridicule of those criticks 
who have discovered that she does not speak of politicks like 
a minister of state, or describe a suit at law like an attorney. 
But she has been drawn into these details by no idle or 
ridiculous motive, and therefore, though we wish she had 
informed herself more accurately of some things of which 
she undertakes to give an account, we have no disposition to 
make her awkwardness or mistakes the subjects of ridicule. 
She has had two objects, the one, to impose upon those, who 
should take up her books for amusement, useful or curious in- 
formation that lies a little out of the ordinary course; and in 
this she has often succeeded ; thus, in the story of The Ne- 
gro, she gives an account no less accurate than curious of 
the Obi men and women of the West Indian negroes ; her 
works furnish innumerable instances of the same sort ;—her 
other and more important object has been to let us into those 
unobserved and long continued efforts by which men make 
their way to their permanent condition in society, and to shew 
that greatness is not so often ‘thrust upon’ men as ¢ achieved’ 
by them, and to illustrate how wretchedness is more freqifent- 
ly the regular and natural result of some defect of character 
or errour of opinion, than of any fatal influence of uncontrol- 


‘able circumstances. This latter purpose does not require an 


exact delineation of processes, precisely as they are gone 


through in fact, though we acknowledge it is more workman- 
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1818.] Miss Edgeworth’s Harrington and Ormond. 159 
like and more in the spirit of art to give them thus ; but it 
sullices for the purposes of illustration and instruction, if the 
course of imagined causes awd effects corresponds to, and is 
parallel with reality. Now this is the case with Miss Edge- 
worth ; her persons meet with obstacles such as real life 
abounds in, and encounter them in a way sometimes exactly 
conformable to experience, at others, very like it. It was 
very bold, perhaps sometimes rash in her, to meddle with the 
arcana of arts and professions in which she was necessarily 
so little of an adept ; but she has so often succeeded that she 
may be excused for sometimes failing. Few writers of tic- 
tion have dared to make so hazardous an experiment; they 
have been afraid to bring their people into the broad light of 
accustomed action and submitthem to near inspection, lest they 
should dwindle into insignificance. Many of them resort 
to foreign countries or darkle in forests and mountains where 
the imagination may range more at large, and where the 
strangeness of the scene and wildness of the work constitute 
half the interest of the story ; those who approach nearer to 
men and affairs still place the main action in the very ex- 
tremes and outskirts of life, and fix the attention principally 
upon singular situations and excentricities of character, 
‘hose who have ventured into common and habitual life and 
put their principal persons into situations in which we every 
day find ourselves or see others, have, with a very few excep- 
tions, proved tame and dull writers. Miss Edgeworth, on 
the contrary, with all the weight of accustomed facts, and 
bound by the usual forms of society, moves with freedom, 
grace, and spirit. 

We sat down to this article with a determination to find 
fault with Miss Edgeworth, for bringing forward her moral 
too obtrusively,—explaining what is obvious,x—making infer- 
ences which the reader had anticipated,—and forcing her 
lessons upon him with too relentless a perseverance. But 
the more we reflect upon her writings, the less disposition we 
find in ourselves to censure. She does not write for a select 
few, who need not her instructions, but for the mass of 
storyereaders, to a great majority of whom these qualities are 
not faults ; and she writes with a laudable determination not 
to let them off with a mere treat of fancy and passion, but 
resolves to force reflection upon them and fix a lesson in 
iheir memories. To this end she so constructs her novels that 
the moral is commonly uppermost in the reader’s mind, and 
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he never recollects the story, without recollecting the object 
for which it was written. ‘lhe name of Vivian always re- 
minds one of the misfortunes consequent to a vehement ¢ in- 
firmity of purpose ;’? the mention of Ennui does not so readi- 
ly remind one of the sprightly and sarcastick conversations of 
Lady Geraldine or the shrewdness and comical humour of 
Paddy the coachman, as of the insupportable persecutions of 
a powertul, active, and generous mind, morbidly recoiling 
upon itself. 

It has been justly remarked, that Miss Edgeworth some- 
times confines her invention by the straitness of her plan, 


and by adhering so closely to her main purpose ; but she has 


not incurred this inconvenience without reason, for it has en- 
abled her to keep the moral and application of her story con- 
stantly in view, and thus give her works that practical utili- 
ty for which they are so much distinguished. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that she has written so much, for though she 
has by this means rendered greater service to her own age, 
she has the less chance of being generally read hereafter. 
Her contemporaries read her works piecemeal as they come 
out, as a matter of course, or as a fashionable requisite, but 
to undertake against such an array of volumes at once would 
be an enterprise too trying for the nerves of most story-rea- 
ders, and the monotony of many of her situations and inci- 
dents, and the near aflinity of many of her characters, par- 
ticularly of her unexceptionable young ladies, would in that 
case be more apparent. Posterity will however probably 
make a selection and content themselves with some of her 
best specimens, 

But we must not forget Harrington and Ormond. 

Harrington is written on the author’s usual plan of in- 
culcating some useful truth, orremoving some pernicious er- 
rour ; it was undertaken from the suggestion of an American 
Jewess of North Carolina, that Miss Edgeworth had spoken 
disrespectfully and illiberally of the Jews in some of her for- 
mer works ; and is intended to combat the prejudices that 
exist, or are supposed to exist against that nation ; and to 
shew that a Jew may be, after all, a gentlemanly, generous 
sort of man, and that it is not altogether preposterous for a 
young gentleman to fall in love with a Jewess. As it re- 
spects this country the lesson might have been spared, for 
very few among us, who are likely to read Miss Edgeworth’s 
book, can be suspected of supposing Jews and Christians to 
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be different sorts of beings. We know of no social or politi- 
cal privations to which our Jews are subject, and Miss Edge- 
worth has given us credit for treating them like other people. 
We think the story is calculated to have an effect rather un- 
favourable to the Jews of this country, as it tends to single 
them out as objects of observation, whereas they might oth- 
erwise have passed on in the crowd without any national dis- 
tinction. Their condition is stated, on pretty good authority, 
to be the same in Great Britain, so that this tale, to be of any 
practical utility, should be translated into Portuguese or ‘Tur- 
kish, or some other language, where there are prejudices and 
injustice for it to act upon. Unless we are mistaken in re- 
gard to the sentiments entertained towards the Jews by Eng- 
lish and American Christians, the story labours under an es- 
sential defect of plan by being directed against errours and 
wrongs, of which the reader is wholly ignorant. But not- 
withstanding this waste of strength in encountering a shad- 
ow, the performance on the whole, though it does not add to 
the author’s reputation, is not altogether unworthy of it. 
The story commences at about the middle of the la~t century 
for the sake of embracing the period when the Jews were 
exposed to popular persecution, and the hero, Harrington, is 
introduced to us when he is six years old, in the following 
admirable description. 


‘As I stood peeping through the bars of the balcony, I saw ~ 


star after star of light appear in quick succession, at a certain 
height and distance, ina regular line, approaching nearer and 
nearer to me. I twitched the skirt of my maids gown repeatedly, 
but she was talking to some acquaintance in the window of a 
neighbouring house, and she did not attend to me. I pressed my 
forehead more closely against the bars of the baleony, and strain- 
ed my eyes more eagerly towards the objects of my curiosity. 
Presently the figure of the lamp-lighter with his blazing torch in 
one ve and his ladder in the other, became visible. and, with as 
much delight as ever philosopher enjoyed in discovering the cause 
of anew and grand phenomenon, I watched his operations. I 
saw him fix and mount the ladder with his little black pot swing- 
ing from his arm, and his red smoking torch waving with astonish- 
ing velocity, as he ranup and down the ladder. Just when he 
reached the ground, being then within a few yards of our house, 
his torches flamed on the face and figure of an old man with a 
long white beard and dark visage, who, holding a great bag slung 
over one shoulder, walked slowly on straight forwards, repeating 
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in a low, abrupt, mysterious tone the cry of ‘Old Clothes.? As 
he looked up at our balcony my maid nodded to him; he stood 
still, and at the same instant she seized upon me, exclaiming, 
‘Time for you to come off to bed, Master Harrington.’ 

‘I insisted, and, clinging to the rails, began kicking and roar- 
ing.’ 

‘If you don’t come quietly this minute, master Harrington,’ 
said she, ¢ 1’ll call to Simon the Jew there,’ pointing to him, ¢ and 
he shall come up and carry you away in his great bag.’ 

‘The old man’s eyes were upon me; to my fancy the look of 
his eyes and his whole face had changed in an instant. 1 was 
struck with terror—my hands let go their grasp—and I suffered 
myself to be carried off as quietly as my maid could desire.’ p. 5. 


Fowler made use of this spell to reduce the refractory 
spirit of dear little master, whenever he hesitated to yield obe- 
dience, till this idea of Old Simon and a certain Jew of Paris, 
who used to make meat-pies of little children, took entire 
possession of his imagination ; the moment he was alone af- 
ter dark, devils and hobgoblins and Simon the Jew thronged 
in to torment him, and Fowler was obliged to sit by his bed 
singing, caressing. cajoling, hushing, and conjuring him to 
sleep, till finally she protested ‘that nothing would make 
master Harrington easy by day or by night, and for her part 
she could not pretend to stand it much longer.’ Accordingly 
the faithful creature is recommended to Lady de Brantefield 
as a nursery-maid for her daughter, little Lady Ann Mow- 
bray. : 

Young Harrington’s terrours remain and his fear of Old 
Simon settles into a general antipathy to the Jews, which is 
encouraged and confirmed by his father’s prejadices, and sup- 
posed by his mother and his friends to be an idiosyncrasy, this 
being a ready way of accounting for what was otherwise un- 
accountable. 

Young Harrington’s father, a member of parliament, a 
staunch friend to government and enemy of the Jews, and 
one who piqued himself on sticking to his principles, at length 
determined that his son should be sent from home, ‘¢ he 
should not be made a Miss Molly, and to school he should go, 
by Jupiter Ammon, the next morning, plump.’ At school he 
forms an intimacy with Mowbray, the son of Lady de Brante- 
field, and their intimacy is strengthened by their making com- 
mon cause against an honest, inoffensive, long-suffering Jew 
pedler, who came once a week to supply the young fraternity 
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with such gratifications of their wants and fancies, as their 
pocket money could command. ‘This itinerant trader, Jacob, 
who turns out to be the son of Old Simon, is persecuted by 
his tormentors with Mowbray at their head, till he is com- 
pelled to discontinue his visits, and he bears all their ingen- 
ious and reiterated cruelties with such meek, unresisting for- 
titude, as excites a painful mixture of respect and compassion. 
Harrington’s good feelings finally overcoming his antipathy, 
he takes Jacob’s part. Mowbray is actuated throughout by 
a fell, relentless malignity, which renders him one of those 
characters that itis a pleasure to detest. Mowbray is hence- 
forward the secret enemy of Harrington, and it is from his 
contrast and competition with this evil genius, that no small 
part of the interest the reader takes in Harrington is de- 
rived. | 

Harrington quits the school for the university, and Mow- 
bray forthe army. After the lapse of some years, having 
now become men, they meet again in London and set out in 
their fashionable career. ‘The Jews mean time are not for- 
gotten; Mowbray meets with Jacob at Gibraltar and ruins 
both him and his master. Harrington is recommended by Ja- 
cob to a Mr. Israel Lyons, a Jew and professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, whose conversation and countenance are greatly 
serviceable to him, and who gives him a letter of introduc- 
tion to Montenero a Jew merchant in London, and a con- 
spicuous character in the subsequent part of the tale. Great 
curiosity is previously excited about Montenero, and tt is not 
disappointed when he appears. He is possessed of unbound- 
ed wealth; he is mild, lofty, generous and affable, and alto- 
gether such a man as one respects and esteems with his 
whole heart. But Harrington does not immediately meet 
with him, for his mother is full of presentiments and presa- 
ges,—is alarmed at his new sympathy for Jews and predicts 
that his fortunes are in some way fatally connected with that 
people ; and to prevent the course which his fates seem to be 
taking, she burns his letter of introduction to Mr. Montene- 
ro. With the letter, the Jews for a time disappear, and we 
are carried to Lady de Brantefield’s, who is ¢ a stiff, haughty- 
looking, faded picture of a faded old beauty. She is in 
black, in a hoop of vast circumference, and looks and moves 
as if her being Countess de Brantefield in her own right, and 
concentring in her own person five baronies, ought to be for- 
ever present to the memory of all mankind, as it is to her 
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own.’ Her character is drawn with perfect symmetry and 
she maintains throughout the same trivial stateliness and 
shallow majesty. Here Harrington again sees Lady Anne 
the marchioness’s daughter, whom he recollects when her lit- 
tle Ladyship was sitting upright on her stool at her mother’s 
feet, very vain of her pink sash, and when he longed to ask her 
whether Fowler had told her the story of Simon the Jew, 
but durst not speak in presence of her mother; and he 
now saw her a light fantastick figure, bedecked with ¢ daisies 
ied,’ covered with a profusion of tiny French flowers, whose 
invisible stalks kept in perpetual motion, as she turned her 
pretty head from side to side. Smiling, sighing, tittering, 
flirting with the officers around her; Lady Anne appeared, 
and seemed as if she delighted in appearing as perfect a con- 
trast as possible to her august and formidable mother.’ 
55. 
. The parents all but project a match between Harrington 
and this incomparable assemblage of nonsense and the gra- 
ces, but it comes very little in the way of that projected by 
the author, for which we are obliged to her, as these counter- 
plots of parents are generally tedious and hackneyed, and 
sometimes painful parts of a novel. 
At the theatre the Jewish matters proceed again, and we 
are brought acquainted with some new personages whom Miss 
Edgeworth introduces in her best manner. 


¢ The beaux and helles in the boxes of the crowded theatre 
had bowed and curtsied, for in those days beaux did bow and 
belles did curtsy ; the impatient sticks in the pit and shrill cat- 
calls in the gallery, had begun to contend with the music in the 
orchestra; and thrice had we surveyed the house to recognise ev- 
ery body whom any body knew, when the door of the box next to 
ours, the only box that had remained empty, was thrown open, 
and in poured an over-dressed party, whom nubody knew. Lady 
de Brantefield, after one reconnoitring look, pronounced them to 
be city Goths and Vandals; and without resting her glass upon 
them for half a moment, turned it to some more profitable field of 
speculation. ‘There was no gentleman of this party, but a ee 
matron towering above the rest seemed the principal mover an 
orderer of the group. The awkward bustle they made, facing 
and backing, placing and changing of places, and the difficult 
they found in seating themselves, were in striking contrast wit 
the high bred ease of the ladies of our party. Lady Anne Mow- 
bray looked down upon their operations with a pretty air of 
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quiet surprise, tinctured with horror, while my mother’s shrink- 
ing delicacy endeavoured to ny pe some idea of propriety to the 
city matron, who having taken her station next to us in the second 
row, had at last seated herself so that a considerable portion of 
the back part of her head dress was in my mother’s face ; more- 
over the citizen’s huge arm, with its enormous gauze cuff, leaning 
on the partition which divided, or ought to have divided her from 
us, considerably passed the line of demarcation. Lady de Bran- 
tefield, with all the pride of all the de Brantefields since the Nor- 


man conquest concentrated in her countenance, threw an excom- 
2 look upon the arm; but the elbow felt it 


municating, withering 
not; it never stirred. The lady seemed not to be made of pene- 
trable stuff. In happy ignorance she sat fanning herself for a few 
seconds, then seddenly starting and stretching forward to the 
front row where five of her young ladies were wedged, she aimed 
with the but end of her fan at each of their backs in quick suc- 
cession, and in a more than audible whisper asked, ‘Cecy! Issy! 
Henny! Queeny! Miss Coates; where’s Berry? All eyes turn- 
ed to Jook for Berry—Oh, mercy, behind in the back row; Miss 
Berry, that'must not be—come forward, here’s my place or Quee- 
ny’s, cried Mrs. Coates, stretching backwards with her utmost 
might to seize some one in the farthest corner of the back row, 
who had hitherto been invisible. We expected to see in Miss 
Berry another vulgarian produced, but, to our surprise, we beheld 
one who seemed of a quite different order of beings from those 
by whom she was surrounded. Lord Mowbray and I looked at 
each other, struck by the same sentiment, pained for this elegant 
timid young creature, as we saw her all blushing and reluctant, 
forced by the irresistible fat orderer of all things, to ‘step up on 
the seat’—to step forward from bench to bench, and then wait in 
painful pre-eminence, while Issy and Cecy, and Queeny and 
Miss Coates settled how they could make room, or which should 
vacate their seat in her favour. In spite of the awkwardness of 
her situation, she stood with such quiet, resigned, yet dignified 


grace, that ridicule could not touch her.’ _ p. 68. 


Miss Berry turns out to be the daughter of the Jew mer- 
chant Montenero ; she is of course henceforth the centre of 
action, and is destined to excite anxiety and admiration in 


Harrington and the reader for a time, and make both happy. 


in the end. The Merchant of Venice was unexpectedly an- 
nounced as the play, and Macklin acted the part of Shylock. 
Miss Montenero could not support the representation, she 
was compelled to leave the theatre, and Harrington attended 
her, ‘The citess is made to express her concern for Berry; 
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on the announcement of the unlucky play, in a manner the 
most characteristick, and she is drawn with no less spirit and 
with as fine teuches of vulgarity as Mrs. Raffarty in the 
Absentee, and one is induced to believe that some real Mrs. 
Coates sat for the picture. For instance, Mr. Montenero 
passes by her at an auction without recognizing her, at which 
she takes occasion to say ‘ and never noticed me I declare. 
That’s too good.’ She receives a letter relating to Berenice 
(Berry) which she sends to Harrington, having inscribed up- 
on it, «a sugar plum for acertain gentleman.’ 

Montenero’s house henceforward becomes the scene of 
the most important transactions. After many intervening 
events in which the refinement, generosity and knowledge of 
Montenero,—the enthusiasm and fairness of Harrington— 
the malignant underworking duplicity of his rival Mowbray 
—the loveliness and accomplishments of Berenice—and the 
frivolity of Lady Anne are strikingly displayed ; it happens 
that on the occasion of a mob, the marchioness de Brante- 
field and her daughter take shelter in the house of Montene- 
ro. The lofty vapid imbecility and selfishness of the mar- 
chioness is there admirably contrasted with the generous en- 
ergy and resource of an Irish orange-woman, by whose ad- 
dress they are all saved from the fury of the mob. We re- 
gret that we cannot quote the whole scene. While every 
one is making all possible exertion for safety, the dowager 
marchioness is reproaching her daughter for bringing her in- 
to the house of a Jew, and when her attention is called to the 
danger of their situation she exclaims, ‘a de Brantefield ; 
they dare not; who will presume to touch a de Brantefield ?’ 
and Lady Anne simpers out, * Dear; how odd.’ In this 
scene of danger and enlargement of the passions, Harrington 
and Berenice are mutually drawn nearer and have a more 
direct intelligence of each other’s sentiments. He soon af- 
ter declares himself to her father, and though he is treated 
with greatest kindness, his proposals are not directly accepted 
or rejected. He is told that there is some terrible obstacle 
which may or may not be insurmountable. Harrington tax- 
es his invention in vain to discover what this obstacle may 
be. It finally turns out that Mowbray, while a rival suitor 
for Berenice’s hand, had, insidiously and with apparent com- 
passion and regret, intimated to Montenero that Harrington 
was subject to fits of insanity. The reader then learns why 
Harrington has a number of times been made to appear 
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somewhat silly and ridiculous, and why Montenero has more 

than once expressed a compassionate concern for him. He 

also understands why Mowbray, speaking to Harrington of 

the impression his enthusiasm had made on Berenice, said, to 

him * you succeed in that line, follow it up ;? and why he had 

in a number of instances drawn Harrington into situations of 
embarrassment and encouraged the exposure of his weakness- 

es. Thus at the conclusion many previous parts of the story 

assume a new aspect, and if this is not a fault of our sagaci-- 
ty or attention, we think it one in the story itself. It is 

more flattering to the reader to be in the author’s secret. 

Mowbray’s character and the rivalship between him and Har- 

rington might suggest to an attentive reader that something 
was meant more than met the ear, and on reflection he might 
have divined very nearly what that something would turn 
out to be; but one does not study novels. The other defect 
hinted at above is still more important, we mean the necessi- 

ty, which the plot involves, of attributing to Harrington 

weaknesses that make him ridiculous rather than interesting. 

The heroes of novels are represented to be men, and may, 

like other heroes, have their imperfections, but then they 

should be such as add to our regard and excite our sympathy 
as much as they diminish our respect, else the reader natur- 

ally asks himself why this great ado about a person for whom 
nobody cares. 

As to Jacob the pedler, the reader has at best but a sort 
of tolerating compassion and indifferent respect for him, and 
wherever he appears he humbles the tone of things. We 
think he makes much too great a figure. It may be said 
that this is all for the sake of the Jews, but we very much 
doubt, whether, if they needed any vindication, they would 
be flattered with one of this sort. In short,—for we may as 
well say it here though it is going a little out of our way,— 
we cannot but consider the whole performance, regarded as 


a defence of the Jews, to be very feeble. The whole weight of . 


the national character rests upon Montenero, a Jew gentle- 
man,—Mr Israel Liyons, a professor of Hebrew,—Simon the 
old-clothes-man,—and Jacob the pedler ; for all we know of 
the Manessas, is. that they failed in business at Gibraltar and 
set up again in London ; and as for Berenice she proyes to be 
no Jew at all. Now to reconcile to the Jews all the Lady de 
Brantefields in the world, who cannot abide them, and the 
Messrs. Harringtons, who swear by Jupiter Ammon they’ll 
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| i none of them, one would think that the persons who are to 
bring about this amnesty should appear with some of the pecu- 


liarities of the nation, Instead of this, Miss Edgeworth’s Jews 

act like very christians, except that Montenero is once seen 

in the synagogue, and even there he acts the good christian 
/ rather than the good Jew, for he gives money on a festival, ; 
43 which, if we are rightly informed, the Jews never do. In 3 
short the whole amounts to this, that a Jew may be a gentle- 3 
it man merchant and connoisseur, a gentleman professor of He- ; 
a Ai brew, an honest pedler, an old-clothes-man or a jeweller, | 
| ie | which we think there are few in the world such inveterate : 
rier Lady de Brantetields as to deny. | | | 


Bee | We have done with what seem to us the defects of this 
ee story, after having mentioned, what has already been remark- : 
Ma ed upon by others, the cunning and rather ungentlemanly de- 
ae vices resorted to by Harrington to detect Fowler the maid 
a in a larceny, and adding that the author has managed the _ 
ie prosecution of Montenero for the murder of one of the mob E 
ti too much after her manner of managing law-suits in her pre- ; 
ceding novels. 
Bit But notwithstanding these faults of design and imperfec- 


hel tions in execution, there is much in this tale to admire and 
t be delighted with. ‘The characters are in general drawn with 
the author’s usual penetration and fine perception of the sub- 

i tile qualities that make the individual. Mowbray, of a say- 
ee 3 age heart, contradicted and partially concealed by a fair sem- : 
blance and sprightly conversation, could be portrayed by no 


A an other than a skilful artist. Lady de Brantefield is a subject : 
Liat of less difficulty, but there is merit in having imagined her 
aw if so well; her formal stately insignificancy is sustained and . 

ais carried out to perfection. Lady Anne is a model in her kind, | 


and she is of a class of which the author always furnishes 
the finest specimens ; no writer equals Miss Edgeworth in 
producing those unsubstantial forms, of evanescent and ever 
varying hues, that float like bubbles on the surface of fashion. 
Miss Berenice too is not to be forgotten, and though she went 
a step too far, we think, when at the opera she made known 
to all persons whom it might concern, that «for her own 
part she had formed a resolution, an unalterable resolution, 
never to marry a man who had fought a duel in which he 
had been the challenger,’ yet, on the whole, we think her 
quite an admirable young lady and much to be preferred to 
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Miss Edgeworth’s heroines in general. These make a 
strong hand for one novel, and Mrs. Coates and the widow 
Levy are powerful auxiliaries. 

Characters so well conceived and sustained, must neces- 

sarily supply some fine scenes ; such are those at the theatre, 
at Lady de Brantefield’s after Mowbray’s return from his 
campaign, at the picture auction, and at Montenero’s during 
the mob. In these and some other parts of the story the au- 
thor gives us that contexture of manners, with which social 
life is habited, which, to say nothing of its utility, is much 
more beautiful and more difficult to fabricate, than the fantas- 
tically figured work, that is only wondered at and never 
worn. 
This contrariety of excellences and defects is the cause 
why this tale leaves the reader with mixed and conflicting 
sensations of admiration and dissatisfaction. We take leave 
of Harrington without regret on the whole, as we are much 
better pleased with his successor. 

Ormond ‘is in some respects the reverse of Vivian,’ and 
illustrates the operation of innate force of character and the 
progress of a mind, not cultivated by early instruction, but 
by its proper strength equal to all occasions, and capable of 
being educated by circumstances. The moral is not very 
palpably obtruded upon the reader, and for this reason the 
tale, we think, though more pleasing to the few, is less useful 
to the many. 

We will give a slight sketch of the story for the sake of 
introducing remarks, not doubting that our readers are well 
acquainted with it already, and wishing, if they are not so, 
to give them a motive, rather than a substitute for reading 
it. 

Ormond loses his mother and is left by his father, while 
ne is yet a child, to the protection of Sir Ulick O’Shane, who 
‘is a fine gallant off hand looking Irishman, with something 
of dash in his tone and air, which at first view might lead 
a common observer to pronounce him to be vulgar; but at 
five minutes after sight, a good judge of men and manners 
would discover in him the power of assuming whatever man- 
ner he chooses, from the audacity of the callous profligate to 
the deference of the accomplished courtier,—that capability 
of adapting himself to his company and his views, whether 
his object were * to set the senseless table in a roar’ or to in- 
sinuate himself into the delicate female heart.’ * He had 
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successively won three wives, who had each in their turn 
been desperately enamoured. The first he loved and married 
imprudently, for love, at seventeen. The second he admired, 
and married prudently, for ambition, at thirty. The third he 
hated, but married from necessity for money, at forty five.’ p. 
237. His third wife, the widow Scraggs, was a London citess 
and asaint; ‘still she loved Sir Ulick though a sinner, and 
to please him, relaxed to the wearing of rogue and pearl 
: powder, and false eyebrows, and all the falsifications, which 
it the setters up could furnish.’ 

ip u | Sir Ulick had a son Marcus, a paltry, blustering, cowardly 
rue | sort of gentleman blackguard, who serves very well as a foil 


| and contrast to Ormond ; he had also a cousin Cornelius O” 
eta Shane, proprietor of the islands of a neighbouring lake, who 
na it styled himself and was styled by his tenants and neighbours 
i 


king Corny of the Black Isles, and his majesty is very much 
Pi be regarded by every reader of this novel. He is a lover of 
ee oe sport and good cheer, and on the occasion of his birth day 
t 4 F entertains Marcus and Ormond, who, returning late to castle 
ene | Hermitage, the residence of Sir Ulick, and more in a mood 
B. for action than reasoning, fall into a fray with some carmen, 
one of whom Ormond dangerously wounds. This circum- 
stance awakens him to reflection and begins the development 
of his character. He devotes himself day and night to the 
care of Moriarty Carroll, the wounded carman. 

The widow Scraggs that was, is piqued at Sir Ulick’s re- 
d for Ormond, and irrevocably resolves that Moriarty 
Bi shall not die at castle Hermitage, and that Ormond shall not 
ead live there ; and accordingly Sir Ulick announces to Ormond 
ay that it is time for him to begin his adventures. King Corny, 

| hearing of his banishment, sends him the following letter. 


‘ Dear Harry —What the mischief has come over cousin 
Ulick to be banishing you from Castle Hermitage ?—~But since 
he conformed he was never the same man, especially since his 
last :nis-marriage.—But no use moralizing—he was always too 
much of a courtier for me.—.Come you to me, my dear bey, who is 
no courtier, and you’ll be received and embraced with open arms 
—was I Briareus the same way,—Bring Moriarty Carroll, (if 
that’s his name,) the boy you shet, which has given you so much 
concern—for which I like you the better—and honour that boy, 
who living or dying, forbad to prosecute.—Don’t be surprised to 
see the roof the way it is ;—since Tuesday I wedged it up bodil> 
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without stirring a stick ;—you’ll see it from the boat, standing 
three foot high above the walls, waiting while I’m building up to 
it—-to get attics—which I shall for next to nothing——by my own 
contrivance.—Meantime, good dry lodging, as usual, for all friends 
at the palace. He shall be well tended for you by Sheelah Duns- 
haughlin, the mother of Betty, worth a hundred of her! and we’ll 
soon set him up again with the help of such a nurse, as well as 
ever, I’ll engage; for I’m a bit of a doctor, you know, as well as 
every thing else —But don’t let any other doctor, surgeon, or 
apothecary, be coming after him for your life—for none ever gets 
a permit to land, to my knowledge, on the Black Islands—to 
which I attribute, under Providence, to say nething of my own 
skill in practice, the wonderful preservation of my people in 
health——that, and weodsorrel, and another secret or too not to be 
committed to paper in a hurry—all which I would not have writ- 
ten to you, but am in the gout since four this morning, held by 
the foot fast—else I’d not be writing, but would have gone every 
inch of the way for you myself in style, in lieu of sending, which 
is all I can now do, my six-oar’d boat, streamers flying, and piper 
playing like mad—for I would not have you be coming like a 
banished man, but in all glory to Cornelius O’Shane, commonly 
called king Corny—but no king for you, only your hearty old 
friend.’ pp. 268, 269. 


Harry accordingly makes a triumphal entry into the do- 
minions of king Corny, and is created prince of the Black 
Islands. ‘This dignity brings with it the privilege of fishing 
and hunting, and drinking his fill; for king Corny, it must 
be known, was like other sovereigns, a great hunter, with 
this distinction, that he hunted badgers and foxes, and not 
men. Harry joined in all his amusements with great spirit, 
except that of drinking; while tending on Moriarty he had 
formed a resolution among others, that * he would not drink 
more than (blank number of) glasses.’ But his spirit of 
loyalty to his new sovereign wasso fervent that notwithstand- 
ing his resolution, he obeyed king Corny’s command ¢ to sit 
still and be a good fellow,’ till he found himself fairly intoxi- 
cated. Then comes the trial and display of his character, by 
which he shows himself not to be Vivian. 


‘ After a dinner given to his chief tenants and the genteel peo- 
ple of the islands, a dinner in honour and in introduction of his 
adojited son, king Corny gave a toast * to the prince presumptive,’ 
as he now styled him—a bumper toast. Soon afterwards he de- 
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tected day-/ight in Harry’s glass, and cursing it properly, he in- 
sisted on flowing bowls and full glasses. ‘ What! are you prince 
fresumptuous 2? cried he, with a half angry and astonished look, 
¢ Would you resist and contradict your father and king at his own 
table after dinner ! Down with the glass ?—— 

Further and steady resistance changed the jesting tone and 
half angry look of king Corny into suilen silence, and a black 
portentous brow of serious displeasure; after a decent time of 
sitting, the bottle passing him without further importunity, Or- 
mond rose—it was a hard struggle—for in the face of his bene- 
factor, he saw reproach and rage bursting from every feature. 
Still he moved on towards the door——he heard the words ‘ sneak- 
ing off sober !—let him sneak ?’ 

¢‘ Ormond had his hand on the lock of the door—it was a bad 
lock, and opened with difficulty. 

‘ There’s gratitude for you! No heart after all !—I mistook 
him.’ 
eae ¢ Ormond turned back, and firmly standing, and firmly speak 
ie |e ing, he said, coolly—‘ You did not mistake me formerly, Sir— 
bie oy but you mistake me now !—Sneaking !—TIs there any man here, 
et sober or drunk,’ continued he, impetuously approaching the table, 
hi tae and looking round full in every face—‘is there any man here 
ea dares to say so but yourself ? You, you my benefactor, my friend ; 
es & you have said it—think it you did not—you could not, but say it 
Pay: you may. Yow may say what you will to Harry Ormond, bound 
to you as he is—bound hand, and foot, and heart !—Trample on 
hl him as you will—you may—.Vo heart—Oblige me, gentlemen, 

a some of you,’ cried he, his anger rising, and his eyes kindling as 
He he spoke, ‘ Some of you, gentlemen, if any of you think so, 
oblige me by saying so. No gratitude, Sir !’—turning from them, 
and addressing himself to the old man, who held an untasted 
glass of claret as he listened, ‘ No gratitude! Have not I Pa=Try 
me, try me to the death—you have tried me to the quick of the 
heart, and I have borne it!’ 

‘ He could bear it no longer—he threw himself into the vacant : 
chair—flung out his arms on the table, and laying his face dewn . 
upon them, wept aloud. Cornelius O’Shane pushed the wine 
away. ‘I’ve wronged the boy, grievously—’ said he, and forget- 
ting the gout, he rose from his chair, hobbled to him, and leaning 
over him Harry. ’tis ]—look up, my own boy, and say you for- 
give me, or I’ll never forgive myself. That’s well,’ continued he, 
as Harry looked up and gave him his hand—‘ That’s well!— 
—you’ve taken the twinge out of my heart, worse than the gout 
—not a drop of gall or malice in your nature, nor ever was, more 
than in the child unborn. But see, I'l] tell you what you’ll do | 
now, Harry, to settle all things—and lest the fit should take me 
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ever to be mad with you on this score again. You don’t choose 
to drink more than’s becoming ‘—Well, you’re right, and I’m 
wrong. ’*Twould be a burning shame of me to make of you 
what I have made of myself—I was born afore the present refor- 
mation in manners, in that respect. We must do only as well as 
we can. But I will ensure you against the future—and before 
we take another glass. There’s the priest—and you, Tom Fer- 
rally there, step you for my swearing book. Harry Ormond, you 
shall take an oath against drinking more glasses than you please 
ever more, and then you’re safe from me. But stay, you are a 
heretick. Phoo! what am I saying—’twas seeing the priest put 
that word heretick in my head—you’re not a catholic, I mean. 
But an oath’s an oath, taken befere priest or parson—an oath, 
taken how you will, will operate. But stay, to make all easy, ’tis 


take it.’ 
‘ Against drinking—you! King Corny?’ said Father Jos, 
stopping his hand, ‘and in case of the gout in your stomach ?? 
‘ Against drinking !—do you tkink I’d perjure myself? No! 
But against pressing Aim to it—T[’ll take my oath I’ll never ask 
him to drink another glass more than he likes,’ pp. 273, 274. 


He is thus left more free from control and made more 
master of himself, and every trying occasion, like this, de- 
velops in him new strength of character and internal resour- 
ces. A sprain of his foot afterwards hindered him from his 
usual sports, and he had recourse to books for amusement, 
and thence became something of a reader and got from king 
Corny the surname of Harry Beok-worm. 

Time passes on very pleasantly between books and sport 
till the arrival of Dora, the daughter of this «lord of all he 
surveyed,’ and Mademoiselle O’Faley, her aunt. ‘* Dora 
was exceedingly pretty, not regularly handsome, but with 
most brilliant eyes—there was besides a childishness in her 
face, and in her slight figure, which disarmed all criticism on 
her beauty, and which contrasted strikingly, as Ormond 
thought agreeably, with her womanish airs and manner.’ 

A great revolution is immediately brought about under the 
auspices of Mademoiselle ; Corny castle is according to good 
king Corny’s notion converted into castle ¢ topsy-turvy’ by 
carpenters, masons, painters, and glaziers—the boat is kept 
constantly in motion crossing and re-crossing the lake, to 
carry on a brisk commerce of messages and commissions ; 
billetdoux and cards are flying in all directions, and the splen- 
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i at | dours of fashion all at once shine out in the Black Islands. 
| yaet Mademoiselle O’Faley is a lady of no particular age, who 
| tae glories in wielding the empire of this little beau monde ; she 

ee generally devotes herself to her friends and delights to carry 
rae on a thousand schemes and menoeuvres for their sake. But 
all this does not satisfy her inordinate ambition ; she thinks 
‘there is no living, what you call living, out of Paris,’ and the 
principal aim of her policy is to bring about the marriage of 
Ormond to Dora, and remove with them to that metropolis of 
pleasure and vanity. How far the sentiments of these two 
towards each other made this a hopeful scheme, may be gath- 
ered from the following conversation which took place after 
the mention of Connal, to whom Dora had been promised by 


her father. 


the ta ‘Dora saw that Ormond’s eyes were fixed upon her; she sud- 
bd denly tasted, and suddenly started back from her scalding tea ; 
he, Harry involuntarily uttered some exclamation of pity ; she turned, 
eo and seeing his eyes still fixed upon her, said, ‘ Very rude to stare 
i. at any hody so, sir.’ 
Bo | ‘I only thought you had scalded yourself.’ 
‘You only thought wrong.’ 
& “ ‘ At any rate, there is no great occasion to be angry with me, 
ora. 

‘And who is angry, pray, Mr. Ormond ? What put it in your 
head that I was doing you the honour to be angry with you? 

‘The cream ! the cream! cried Miss O’Faley. 

A sudden motion, we must not say an angry motion, of Dora’s 
elbow, had at this moment overset the cream ewer, but Harry set 
it pa before its contents poured on her new riding habit. 

‘Thank you,’ said she, ‘ thank you ; but,’ added she, changing the 
places of the cream ewer and cups and saucers before her, « I’d 
rather manage my own affairs my own way, if you’d let me, Mr. 
Ormond—if you’d leave me—l can take care of. myself my own 
way.’ 

‘I beg your pardon for saving your habit from destruction, for 
that is the only cause of offence that I am conscious ot ee 
given. But I leave you to your own way, as I am ordered,’ sai 
he, rising from the breakfast table. 

‘Sparring! sparring, again, you two!’ said Dora’s father, ‘ But, 
Dora, I wonder whether you and White Connal were sparring 
that way when you met.’ 

‘ Time enough for that, Sir, after marriage,’ said Dora. 

Our hero, who had stood leaning on the back of his chair, fear- 
ing that he had been too abrupt in what he had said, cast a lingering 
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look at Dora, as her father spoke about White Connal, and as she 
replied ; but there was something so unfeminine, so unamiable, so 
decided and bold, he thought, in the tone of her voice, as she pro- 
nounced the word marriage, that he then, without reluctance, and 
with a feeling of disgust quitted the room, and left her ‘to man- 
age her own affairs, and to take her own way.’ pp. 24—25. 


Corny had long ago, and ten years before Dora was born, 
promised her to the eldest son of Connal of Glynn over a 
bowl of punch. This eldest son, a cowardly, clumsy, low- 
spirited fellow—in Mademoiselle’s phrase wne grande 
bete—demands the fulfilment of this promise, and Corny, 
though a very kind father, is a faithful performer of his en- 
gagements, and «when he has once squeezed a friend’s hand 
on a promise, ’tis as strong as if he had squeezed all the law- 
yers’ wax in creation upon it.? This embarrassment is dis- 
posed of ; for Connal, ¢ who can ride no better than the sack 
that is going to the mill,’ is thrown from his horse and killed. 
A new difficulty then springs up ; Connal’s surviving twin- 
brother succeeds to the claim of Dora’s hand. Black Con- 
nal, so he is called, who has been metamorphosed from an 
Irishman into a French officer, appears all flaming in gold. 
His cabriolet and French servant give a new turn to Made- 
moiselle’s ideas. If Connal is the happy man, she sees her 
way clearto Paris. * What,’ says she to Dora, as Connal 
was approaching the castle, ‘are you twisting your neck, 
child—I will have no toss at him, now—he is all the gentle- 
man as you shall see—so let me set you all to rights.’ «I do 
not care how I look,’ was the reply, ‘the worse, the better.’ 
Connal is introduced, and proves to be all the gentleman, 
according to Mademoiselle O’Faley’s notions. 


‘At dinner he talked and carved—all life and gaiety and fash- 
ion ; he spoke of battles, of princes, operas, wine, women, cardi- 
nals, religion, politicks, poetry, and turkies stuffed with truffles : 
and Paris forever! Dash on! at every thing! hit or miss, sure of 
the applause of Mademoiselle : and as he thought, secure of the 
admiration of the whole company of natives, from le beau pére, at 
the foot of the table, to the boy who waited. or who did not wait, 
opposite to him. but who stood entranced with wender, at all M. 
de Connel said, and all that he did, even to the fashion in which 
he stowed trusses of sallad into his mouth, with his fork, and talk- 
ed through it all.’ p. 56. vol. ii. 
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He does not at first take any notice of Dora ; whose vani- 
ty is piqued at this, and she determines ¢ to show him that 
young ladies, in this country, are not cyphers.’ This dispo- 
sition seconded by the contrivances of Mademoiselle soon 
overcomes her affection for Ormond. She is married to 
Connal, and away they drive with Mademoiselle to Paris. 

Good king Corny is soon after killed by the bursting of his 
gun, and Ormond is left to himself, to Doctor Cambray and 
Middleton’s Cicero. The death of lady O’Shane opens 
Castle Hermitage to him again, where parties and balls re- 
commence, and he consoles his regret for Dora, by falling in 
love with three several ladies in the course of nine days. 

He does not so soon recover from his fourth passion, in- 
spired by a certain lady Mellicent ; but this does not prove 
fatal. 

The death of his father had before this time sent him a 
world of money from the Indies, and it becomes his proper 
business to be a gentleman. He then begins to think in sad 
earnest of Miss Annaly, one of Miss Edgeworth’s ¢ pattern 
women,’ to whom the reader was long ago introduced and 
made to understand that she would turn out to be Mrs. Ormond 
in the end. He proceeds to a proposal which though not re- 


jected, was, as he supposed, treated little better, being, as he 


thought, wholly neglected. This happened through a mis- 
take, which is afterwards rectified to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

Ormond does not make the supposed neglect of his passion, 
an occasion of vain repinings, but partly from resentment 
and partly for other reasons, hastens away to Paris. We 
there meet again with Connal, and Dora and Mademoiselle, 
and have a picture of Parisian Society, which has become as 
familiar to us as Voltaire’s profile was to the artist, who, it is 
related, could draw it in the dark and even make his dog de- 
scribe it by gnawing a biscuit. But Miss Edgeworth draws 
this picture to the life ; the only objection is the commonness 
of the subject. 

Sir Ulick is aspeculator in business and politicks, whose 
schemes come to nothing in both, and he is very near sinking 
Ormond’s fortune in his own ruin. He dies of chagrin—a 
warning against a plan of life that places one in depen- 
dence on the smues of fortune, or the favour of the great or 
the small. 
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This tale is not so highly wrought as Belinda, Ennui, or 
the Absentee, and does not contain so many ingenious and 
sprightly allusions ; but in one respect it is superiour to 
either of them, as it has not as we recollect any unsuccessful 
attempts at being smart. The interest does not continue to 
increase to the conclusion, but flags considerably after the 
scene is changed from the Black Islands, yet not so as ta 
amount to any thing like a failure. 

The persons are conceived with clearness and vivacity, and 
the performance is marked with the author’s peculiar felicity 
in displaying manners. We are not presented with merely a 
few prominent and striking traits, but in this, as in her other 
works, she unravels with delicate ingenuity the complica- 
tion of propensities within and influences from without. You 
have not the gross of what is said and done, but you vividly 
and distinctly perceive the circumstances and manner.— 
The conversations are enlivened, and action is every 
where characterised by the significant silence, look and ges- 
tures, and the meaning changes of countenance, which con- 
stitute the language of nature, and without which the conven- 
tional language of sounds is a poor and imperfect medium of 
communication. ‘These and similar qualities of Miss Edge- 
worth’s writing, as well as their philosophical turn, make 
them even more pleasing to a reader of taste on a second pe- 
rusal. He has then less eagerness to press forward to events, 
and his attention is left more at leisure to search out the 
finer beauties and less obvious trains of thinking, 

The tale we have been noticing is free from striking faults, 
and contains, besides what we have extracted, many passages 
that are exquisitely finished, such as the dialogue between 
Sir Ulick and Corny—Connal’s conversation with Ormond 
respecting the approaching marriage of the former—and the 
funeral. But the finest part of the novel—and we know of 
nothing superiour in any novel—is Ormond’s reflections after 
the ‘sparring’ at the tea-table, and the scene between him, 
and Dora and Shelah in the eleventh chapter. ‘Towards the 
conclusion of the chapter, there is a simple but affecting and 
perfectly natural touch, which, however, to be fully felt 
should be read in its connexion—it is where Shelah, observ- 
ing Harry’s countenance to brighten, as she thought with 
affection for Dora and hope of their future union, says, 
‘1 don’t doubt but all the world will smile on ye yet. If it 
was my world it should,’ ‘There are two instances—one at 
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q taking leave in Ireland, the other a conversation at Paris— te 
4 in which Dora is very happily made to pay a just tribute to by 
mh Ormond’s worth, when she betrays the workings of a real of 
a attachment founded on personal respect, which is in general he 
aie suppressed under the frivolity of her character and the vanity co 
ee of her pursuits. gu 
ra It has been sometimes objected to Miss Edgeworth that her al 
q me works present no sketches of the great features of nature ; it. sh 
| i would certainly be an improvement if she would give the of 
j wi if reader more hints for imagining the scenes of action ; it wl 
|) Be makes him more at home and more familiar with the trans- ve 
a actions. But she makes amends for this deficiency by her ter 
aa graphical exhibition of particular objects and her lively and 
| a almost sensible display of persons and actions. we 
> a The agreeable employment of remarking upon these vol- ba 
a umes has led us on beyond our proposed limits ; we take leave no 
aaah of Miss Edgeworth, with the wish that we could have made wh 
fe her a better return for the pleasure and instruction her writ- 3 
ings have given us, by doing them greater justice in our re- int 
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Arr. VI. Geschied en redekunstig gedenschrift van Nederlands ° 
 Herstelling inden jare 1813, door J. H. Van der Palm. Am- Cc 
sterdam, 1816, pp. 172.—* Historical and rhetorical ac- Sp 

count of the emancipation of the Netherlands, in the year 1813, “0 
| by J. H. Van der Palm.’ mr 
| ah Tuts work is an offering, made to his country by Lieu- \ He 
- tenant Admiral Van Kinsbergen, of whom we are told in ces 
i the preface, that he is the oldest of the naval heroes of Hol- un 
¥ land, and having spent his youth with distinction in the ser- Jar 
we vice of the state, is now enjoying, in the repose of an opulent obi 
f old age, the respect and gratitude, which have attach- pre 
iW ed to a life of usefulness and virtue. But his publick  . tio 
a spirit is still active in retirement. He has only betaken him- fec 
self to more tranquil modes of doing good. He is a friend of tw 
literature and the arts, as well as a sincere and enlightened lea 
patriot. He contributed in many ways to the late emancipa- the 
tion, and no one welcomed this event with more heart-felt joy. ani 
Nor was he contented with mere rejoicing. He seems to have col 
considered, that posterity may claim to have transmitted, in So 
all their warmth and freshness, the feelings, which at- | at 
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tend important revolutions.. He wished to commemorate, 
by some imperishable monument, this second deliverance 
of the Netherlands from foreign oppression. ‘To this end 
he invited the most celebrated orators and scholars to be- 
come competitors for producing a work, in their native lan- 
guage, which should serve to give to succeeding generations 
a lively and distinct impression of the recent occurrences, and 
should, as it were, embody in a lasting form, the very spirit 
of the times. ‘The essay before us was written in compliance 
with this invitation. The author is a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, and is reputed to be the most elegant wri- 
ter, that has yet appeared in the Dutch language. 

Before we proceed to give an account of this work, it will, 
we think, be neither uninteresting nor useless to look a little 
back into the history of the Batavian Commonwealth, and to 
notice the principal changes of those parties and factions, 
which have maintained a restless activity within it. 

The existence of the United Provinces as a distinct and 
independent nation may be dated from the Union of Utrecht 
in 1579. An alliance for some purposes had subsisted long 
before that time between Holland and Zealand. The glory 
of extending this confederacy, and of making it the basis of 
a new commonwealth, belongs principally to William I. 
Convinced of the necessity of union in opposing the arms of 
Spain, he was unwearied in his efforts to add other members 
to the league, and to establish some principles of association, 
by which they should be made to feel a common interest, and 
assume the form and character of a regular and integral state. 
He succeeded in 1576 in uniting the whole seventeen provin- 
ces by the pacification of Ghent. But he foresaw that this 
union would be of short duration, and that Holland and Zea- 
jJand would be left to sustain the whole weight ofthe war. ‘To 
obviate this, he sought to unite still more closely such of the 
provinces, as lay nearest together, and were most in condi- 
tion to afford mutual aid. The union of Utrecht happily ef- 
fected this end by establishing a more intimate connexion be- 
tween the seven northern provinces, while it professed to 
leave unimpaired the articles of the former pacification. But 
the remaining ten provinces being soon reduced by the arms 
and address of the duke of Parma, that separation was ac- 
complished, which has continued until very recent times. 
Some districts and towns of the ten southern provinces were 
at first comprehended in the union, but they soon fell off, and 
returned to their allegiance to Philip. 
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In commemoration of this union, the Dutch, according to 
their usual practice at every interesting change in their af- 
fairs, struck a medal, exhibiting two ships with the motto, 
¢Frangimur, si collidimur.’ On the reverse, were two oxen 
drawing a plough, with the motto, Trahite, equo jugo.’ 
[ Hist. Medal. des Pays Bas.] 

Never were the affairs of any people in a condition appa- 
rently more desperate, than were at this time those of the new 
confederates. ‘Che ship, labouring among the waves without 
sails or oars, and the words ¢ incertum quo fata ferant,’ 
which appeared on their first coin, were strong, but faithful 
. ae indications of their feebleness and their fears. Not long af- 

a ter, as we are informed by Temple, ¢ pressed by the extrem- 


f ie V ity of their affairs, they made an earnest and solemn offer of 
) aa the dominion of these provinces, both to England and France, 
aah but were refused by both crowns,’ and ‘ when they could 


Pit find no master to protect them, and their affairs grew des- 
perate, they were once certainly upon the counsel of burning 
their great towns, wasting and drowning what they could of 
their own country, and going to seek some new seats in the 
Indies, which they might have executed, if they had found 
shipping enough to carry off all their numbers, and had not 
been detained by the compassion of them, that must have been 
left behind, at the mercy of an incensed and conquering 
master.’ 

So doubtful, at the first, was the issue of the attempt in 
which these provinces had embarked. But no sooner, by a 
national compact, had they become capable of regular and 
| combined action, than they received, from the genius and 

; Hy conduct of the Prince of Orange, an impulse, which, continu- 
4 ed and aided by his successours, carried them in a few years 
a i to the first rank among the nations of Europe. They main- 
: tained for eighty years, a contest with their former masters; 
E which terminated in the complete recognition of their inde- 
pendence at the peace of Munster in the year 1648. In this 
interval, during which they were so constantly at war, that, 
to borrow a remark of Strada, ‘ Mars might be said to go 
abroad, and to carry war into other countries, but in this he 
seemed to have fixed his chosen seat and habitation;’* in this 


* ¢ Plané ut in alias terras peregrinari Mars, ac circumferre bellum, his 
armorum sedem fixisse videatur.? De belic Belgico. 


comparatively short interval we find them acquiring pos-_ 
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sions, and planting colonies in the East and West Indies ;* 
carrying on the commerce of the world; forming the mart 
for the exchange of the products of the North and South, 
and thus opening new fields for industry and new sources 
of wealth. In nearly the same period they added to the rolls 
of fame Van Tromp and De Ruyter in arms, De Witt in 
peliticks, Erasmus in literature, and Grotius in jurispru- 
dence and morals. Soon after the recognition of their inde- 
ndence, we see them maintaining a long and furious con- | 
flict with England, and on the point of becoming masters of a 
the seas. Inthe end of the seventeenth and beginning of ie 
the eighteenth centuries, they were at the head of the alliance, ae 
which first set bounds to the power of Louis XIV, and the 2, 
ambassadours of this haughty monarch humbly sued for peace i 
to the unaccredited deputies of the States General. And yi) 
when concession after concession had been offered in vain, | 
the French minister himself made a rapid journey to the hall 
Hague, and negotiated in person with the pensionary of 
Holland. A few words from the account which this min- 
ister has given of the negotiations of that period will 
serve to shew the important part, which Holland then 
acted. ‘The once humble republick of Holland,’ says De 
Torcy, [Memoirs, vol. i. p. 214.] «now performed the office 
of arbiter among the powers of Europe. She seemed pos- 
sessed of the right to dispose, at her pleasure, of their do- 
minions, to reserve for herself such as she thought convenient, 
and to distribute the rest according to her will ;? and again,—. 
[p. 255.] ¢ The general opinion then was, that peace could on- 
ly be had by the offices and intervention of the Dutch. They 
might be considered as the guardians of her temple ; the key 
was in their hands, and none could enter whom they did not 
introduce.’ | 
The causes of this rapid advancement are to be sought in 
the persevering character of the Dutch; that «plain down- 
right sense te understand and do their business both publick 
and private,’ of which they possess a larger share, than any 
other people ; their singular good fortune in having several 
successive princes of the House of Orange of eminent charac- 
ter and abilities, and lastly in that love of liberty, which has 1) 
come down to them from their remotest ancestors. 'The | an 
history of the world affords no example of a contest so long iF. 


* The Dutch East India Company was established in 1602. ‘That of 
the West Indies in 1621. 
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and so successfully maintained by subjects against their soy- 
ereign; by a people just beginning their national existence 
against a monarch, who had lately received from the hands 
of his father a kingdom then in the plenitude of its gran- 
deur and power ; by men habitually peaceful, against those, 
who had been trained to arms in the school of a conqueror, 
When we compare the resources of Philip with those of the 
republick, we are at a loss to know by what means it could 
have been saved from being instantly crushed. Nor were 
the difficulties, which it encountered, in fact, few or easily 
overcome. ‘No state,’ says Temple, ‘was ever born with 
stronger throes, or nursed up with harder fare, or inured 
to greater labours or dangers in the whole course of its youth.’ 


Perhaps the love of freedom alone would not have triumphed - 


over so severe a trial, had it not been seconded by religious 
zeal, and by that strong hatred of the Spanish name and 
character, which had been excited by the oppressions of 
Philip, and the insolence of his ministers. Of the cruelty of 
that gloomy bigot, some idea may be formed from the exult- 
ing exclamation of one of his apologists, « Iconomachi pas- 
sim et undique sine misericordia necantur. Replentur cruces 
cadaveribus, Germania exulibus.’ [Burgundius, p. 346.] He 
had declared, that *he would rather not be a king, than 
have hereticks for his subjects,’ and he acted in the spirit of 
this declaration. Deaf to all remonstrances and entreaties, 
and even to the claims upon his gratitude arising from ser- 
vices the most faithful and the most important, he suffered the 
Counts Egmont and Horne to be sacrificed to the vindictive 
spirit of his minister. He violated, without scruple, the most 
solemn engagements. He persisted, against the fundamental 
laws, in introducing fourteen new bishops, and thus awaken- 
ed fears for the safety of privileges, which his subjects num- 
bered among their most valued possessions, and their most 
sacred rights. He sent Alva, whose ¢ council of blood’ con- 
firmed all that had been feared, and whose sfatue, ¢ treading 
and insulting on the two estates,’ enkindled feelings per- 
haps still more difficult to appease.* We ought not then 
much to wonder, that the inhabitants of these provinces pre- 


* ¢ alva returned to Brussels with the triumph of a conqueror, and had 
a statue of himself cast from the cannon taken from Lewis of Nassau, 
treading and insulting on two smaller statues, representing the two ese 
tates, and this he erected at Antwerp in the citadel” Temple’s Qbserva- 


téons, &c. p. 16. 
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ferred any fate to that of being again subjects of Spain. 
If more be thought necessary to account for the spirit, which 
supported the Dutch in their struggle against the gigantick 
power of Philip, the reader may turn to De 'Thou’s narrative 
of the cight months’ siege and obstinate defence of Haarlem in 
1573. ‘This siege is among the most remarkable in modern 
history. The melting of the ice having made the roads im- 
passable for carriers, recourse was had to an_ expedient 
known in ancient times. Doves were carried in cages to the 
neighbouring friendly towns, and were let fly, when it was 


tened to their wings, which they never failed to bear direct- 
ly to Haarlem. During the siege, there were 10,256 dis- 
charges ofcannon. ‘The besiegers lost several generals, and 
four thousand soldiers. ‘The besieged were reduced by 
slaughter, sickness and famine, from four thousand to fifteen 
hundred. ‘There were two grand assaults vigorously made 
and more vigorously repelled. Several naval battles were 
fought, particularly one on the 28th of May between the Prince 
of Orange’s fleet, consisting of one hundred sail, and that 
commanded by the Count of Bossu of about sixty sail. The 
former was defeated and put to flight after a loss of twen- 
ty one sail. | 

But the cruelty of the Spaniards after the surrender is what 
principally demands our attention. It is thus related by De 
Thou, who wrote within thirty years after the event. 

‘ After the surrender, the Duke of Alva came from Am- 
sterdam, and had hardly arrived, when he caused three hun- 
dred Flemings to be hanged. ‘The next day, he beheaded 
Riperda, the commander, who from the first had opposed a 
surrender, and his second in command shared the same fate. 
Four days afterwards, he ordered the throats of three hundred 
common soldiers to be cut by the executioner, without the 
gates of the city. He suffered some days interval to elapse, 
that the horrour of the spectacle might be greater and make a 
deeper impression. Four days after this, he beheaded Bre- 
derod, Rosony and the Treasurer of the Briel, and after four’ 
days more, he imprisoned all who were suspected on account 
of religion, every one of whom. in one way or another, he soon 
found means to destroy.’ [De Thou, Hist. Univ. tom. vi. 
And again—[p. 583.] Some weeks after the sur- 
render, three hundred French, English and Flemings, whe 
had been kept in prison from the time of the surrender, were 


wished to give intelligence to the besieged, with letters fas- 
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put to death by order of Frederick, the son of Alva. A few 
days before this, the principal inhabitants of Haarlem, and the 
leaders of the Flemish troops, that had defended the place, 
were removed to Schooten, where they were put to death on 
the 16th of that month.’ 

An anecdote of this siege is related by the Abbé Raynal, 
in his very inaccurate history of the Stadtholders, which is al- 
so hinted at by 'l'emple and by Strada, viz. that the women 
formed themselves into a company, and were about to sally 
out from the town, and assist in attacking the besiegers, had 
not the alarm, which the report ef this intention produced 
among the Spaniards, caused them to offer terms of capitula- 
tion. The name even of the matron (Kennava) who propos- 
ed this spirited effort is handed down to posterity. But as 
the story is not related by De Thou, who wrote so near the 
time, and who seems to have collected every minute particu- 
lar of the siege, we conclude it to be a mistake, and to have 
been founded on another fact mentioned by him, viz. that, 
when reduced to despair, and perishing by famine, the be- 
sieged resolved, as one last effort, to attempt their escape from 
the city, by placing seven companies of harquebussiers in 
front, nine more in the rear, and the magistrates with the 
women and children in the centre, and thus marching out in 
the face of the enemy. While they were preparing for this, 
proposals for a capitulation were received. 

It is further to be remembered, that such of the inhabitants 
of the Southern provinces as were animated with the most re- 
solute hostility to Spain, sought refuge in those of the North, 
and thus was produced a concentration of force and of zeal, 
which contributed not a little to secure the independence of the 
latter. But, at the same time, this retreat of all the more 
violent and heated spirits, to the newly confederated states, 
served to introduce into their composition a more than ordina- 
ry share of the elements of political combustion. ‘They had 
besides from the earliest times been accustomed to the consti- 
tution of the three estates, and under the government of the 
House of Burgundy, and afterwards of that of Austria, each 
prevince had tenaciously maintained its local privileges and 
vights. There was therefore a spirit of liberty, and a jea- 
lousy of oppression and wrong, which, combined with the 

cause just mentioned, could hardly fail to shoot up into parties 
and factions. ‘The nature of the government encouraged this 
tendency. It was an aristocracy, or rather a gradation of 
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aristocracies, ascending from the government of each town 
and city up to the administration of the whole, and excluding 
the commun people from any direct share of power. In no 
form of government are parties so sure to exist, and so vio- 
lent in their operations, as in those, which are a mixture of mo- 
narchy and aristocracy, without any popular branch, which, by 
its power of uniting with either, becomes a check upon both. 
In such a government there is a perpetual struggle between 
the two branches, each of which seeks to appropriate to itself 
the power, belonging to the other. ‘The foreign dangers, to 
which the Dutch were exposed, could not save them from this 
effect of their form of civil polity. In the infancy of their na- 
tion two great parties appeared, which, from that time until 
their conquest by France, continued at intervals to produce 
the most violent agitations. ‘The willing reception, which 
Holland gave to her republican invaders, should not be ascrib- 
ed solely to the French revolution, nor to the inroads of the 
new philosophy. ‘Through the whole course of her history, 
this event had been preparing. It was perhaps accelerated by 
causes connected with the French revolution, but the efficient 
cause is to be found in the factions, which had long pre- 
vailed within herself. And here we must again quote Tem- 
ple, who, speaking of these factions, says, that ‘under the 
name of the Prince of Orange’s and the Arminian party, they 
have ever made the weak side of this state, and whenever their 
period comes will prove the occasion of their fall.’ 

Religious distinctions lay at the very foundation of these 
parties, and have contributed much to increase their bitterness 
and obstinacy. ‘The Arminians were accused of favouring the 
Romish religion, and the restoration of the Spanish power, 
while their opponents, boasting themselves to be the advocates of 
the purer principles of the reformation, were by them charged 
with the design of establishing an absolute dominion in the 
House of Orange, and with refusing for that purpose all terms 
of peace with Spain. 

Olden Barnevelt is well known as the first leader of the 
Arminian or Antistadtholderian party. And when with his 
name we associate that of Grotius, it must be confessed, that 
an opposition has seldom had a parentage more respec- 
table. The execution of the former on the scaffold, 
and the imprisonment and exile of the latter, must forever 
tarnish the otherwise illustrious name of Maurice, the son and 
successour of William I. But it is to be remembered, 
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as some extenuation of these acts, that the father of this prince 
had perished by assassination at the moment when the States 
were about to establish in his person an hereditary limited 
sovereignty, and thus to place his family at that elevation, to 
which his successours, after so many revolutions and changes, 
have at last attained. 

Barnevelt and Maurice were at first friends. [ Burnet, vol. 
i. p. 442.] The interest which the latter found in prolong- 
ing the war with Spain was the first cause of division between 
them. In thereligious disputes, which soon alter began, they 
placed themselves at the head of the rival parties, and their 
hatred of each other exceeded all bounds. Although the 
States General had no power over the provinces, the influence 
of Maurice was sufficient to induce them to erect a special 
tribunal for the trial of Barnevelt, Grotius, and other of his 
enemies. They were accused of «fomenting sedition and 
raising distractions in the country.’ Barnevelt was condemn- 
ed and beheaded, exclaiming with his last breath, «My God, 
what will become of mankind.’ We are told by Burnet, 
‘that every one of the judges had a great gold medal given 
them, in the reverse of which the Synod of Dort was repre- 
sented, which was called by the same authority.’ 

The death of Barnevelt, and the energetick character of 
Maurice and his immediate successour, seem to have suspended 
fer a time the operations of this party.- But in the middle of 
the seventeenth century it again appeared under circumstances 
of splendour and power, such as it had not before known. De 
Witt was then at its head, a man than whom none perhaps 
ever better deserved the title of great. During nineteen 
years, in the minority of William, afterwards king of Eng- 
land, this extracrdinary statesman wielded, with absolute sway 
and with distinguished ability, the affairs of the United Pro- 
vinces. In the greater part of his administration he had 
to support a naval war with England, in which he display- 
ed the wonderful force of his genius, and his accurate 
knowledge of the resources of his country, of which he is 
said to have always carried tables in his pocket, so that 
at one view, he could tell of what it was capable. Resolved 
to retrieve the losses, which the Dutch had sustained at sea, he 
went himself on board the fleet, astonished De Ruyter by the 
rapidity with which he acquired a knowledge of maritime af- 
fairs ; and in 1666 he gained a signal victory over the Eng- 
lish fleet, after an engagement of two days. [Burnet, vol. 1. 
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p. 310—521.] In his manners and deportment he preserved 
all the simplicity and plainness of a private citizen, while he 
exercised all the authority of the chief office in the common- 
wealth. No one understood, so well as he, the political inter- 
ests of Europe ; no one was so able to struggle with difficulty, 
or to foresee the coming storm. In his prudence and sagaci- 
ty his country might at all times safely have reposed its trust. 
But in the character of his party there was one feature, 
which he, in common with others, partook, and of which it is 
necessary to take some notice. 

The constitution adopted by the seven provinces was that of 
a number of allied states, each retaining its sovereignty en- 
tire, while together they formed one political body, and sub- 
mitted their common interests to the management of the same 
councils. ‘The power of the Stadt-holder was limited. To pre- 
serve the shadow of executive authority, it was necessary for 
him, by direct or indirect means, to acquire and maintain a 
strong influence in the senates of the several towns. The 
states could decide nothing in their ordinary affairs without 
the consent of a majority of the towns, and when the question 
related to peace or war, foreign alliances, or the privileges of 
the respective provinces, an unanimous assent was required. 
In all cases the deputies were obliged to consult their constitu- 
ents, and to derive from them an express authority for their 
vote. A state thus constituted held out a perpetual invitation 
to foreign intrigue. It was easy for some ambitious neigh- 
bour, by affording protection to some one of its domestick fac- 
tions, to acquire a dangerous influence in its concerns. The 
Arminian party was consequently the French party. A con- 
nexion and correspondence was kept up with little intermis- 


sion, almost from the beginning of the national existence of 


the Dutch, between the French ministers and the principal 
enemies of the House of Orange. Here was the fatal errour 
of De Witt. By augmenting the separate jurisdiction of the 
towns, he increased his own popularity, and the power of his 
party ; but he weakened the union of the Provinces. Had he, 
instead of relying on that party and on the influence of 
France, given greater energy to the general government, by 
reviving the authority of the council of state—which, according 
to Burnet, [vol. i. p. 445.] * during his ministry, had sunk so 
low, that it was seabhesel only as one of the forms of the 
government,’—his power would have rested on a more solid 
hasis. As it was, his credit fell with that ofthe French ; and 
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the impolitick invasion of Holland by Louis, in 1672, 
occasioned the overthrow of De Witt and his friends. The 
Prince of Orange, better known to us in English history, as 
William III. then regained the power and authority, which 
his ancestors had enjoyed. De Witt, we hardly need to add, 
was soon after with his brother beaten to death by the infu- 
riate populace. 

It is much to the honour of this statesman, that notwith- 
standing ‘his hereditary hatred of the House of Orange,’ 
[ Burnet, vol. i. p. 309.] and the maxim of his party, ¢ that the 
making of a Stadt-holder was the giving up of their liberty,’ 
he yet was careful to give the young Prince of Orange a good 
education, and to infuse into his mind many excellent max- 
ims of government ;—for he foresaw, that his perpetual edict 
of exclusion might not always keep this Prince from the 
exercise of power. 

In the reign of William III. we hear little of the Arminian 
party. Heinsius, his confidant and minister, who had the 
supreme direction of affairs in Holland, had not forgotten, that 
while exercising the sacred office of ambassador, he had been 
threatened with the bastile by Louvois, the French minis- 
ter. It was the first object of his policy to reduce and wea- 
ken France. 'To this end, he co-operated with Eugene and 
Marlborough in managing the affairs of the triple alliance, 
and the negotiation for the succession of Spain. De Torcy 
has thus portrayed him. 

‘He had a consummate knowledge of affairs derived from 
long experience ; intimately connected with Prince Eugene, 
and the Duke of Marlborough, they together formed their 
plans, and fixed on the time for their execution ; the method 
and the means were directed by them ; they were indeed the 
soul of the league ; but the Pensionary was not accused of 
loving the importance, which the war gave him, so well as to 
wish to prolong it, nor indeed of any views of personal in- 
terest. His exteriour was simple. ‘There was no display in 
his house ;_ his attendants, consisting only of a secretary, a 
coachman, a man-servant and a maid-servant, were far from 
denoting the rank of a prime minister. His approach was 
cold, but in his manners there was nothing rude. His con- 
versation was polished. In dispute he seldom grew 
warm.’ vol. li. p. 3. 

Upon the death of William III. in 1702, the Arminian 
party had influence enough to prevent the revival of the dig- 
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nity of Stadt-holder, and the office remained vacant until the 
year 1748, when another French invasion restored it, and in- 
duced the States to make it hereditary in the family of Orange. 
From this time, there is nothing in the history of this party, 
deserving of particular notice, until it was brought again in- 
to activity by the American war. We shall now sg¢e it pro- 
ducing results more immediately relative to our present pur- 
pose, and shall enter upon that period of Dutch history, the 
conclusion of which is the subject of Mr. Van der Palm’s es- 
say. 

It is not a little remarkable, that the colonies of England, 
contending for independence, should have received important 
aid from a people, who only two centuries before had been as- 
sisted by that kingdom in throwing off the yoke of Spain. 
The conduct of the Prince of Orange at this period was the 
first ground of complaint, of which the opposing party avail- 
ed itself, for exciting jealousy and distrust of his government. 
We will not spend time in detailing events so recent, as those 
which followed from the close of the American Revolution, 
to the open defiance of the Stadt-holder’s power by the princi- 
pal Dutch provinces. Holland, especially the city of Amster- 
dam, was the most bold and determined in hostility. In 1785 
the states of that province passed a decree suspending the 
Prince from his government of the Hague. Shortly after, 
they declared him divested of all his functions, as captain 
general within that province, and released the army from 
their military oaths. One act of violence followed another, 
till the whole country exhibited a scene, which Rome, in her 
most turbulent and factious days, could hardly be said to have 
equalled. * Imprisonment, and even death, were decreed as 
the penalty of wearing the orange coloured badge. In Utrecht, 
an order was made, that no two persons should stop in the 
streets to confer. Riots, attended with the loss of lives, oc- 
curred almost daily. All law and order seemed at an end, 
and in the general anarchy, the passions of the rival parties 
broke loose, and-raged, with uncontrolled violence. 

It was not now a contest among a few nobles or grandees 
for the division of power; the people had discovered the se- 
cret of their strength, and were resolved no longer to be ex- 
eluded from all share in the government of their country. 
In Rotterdam on the 23d of April, 1787, and in Amsterdam 
on the same day, the armed burghers surrounded the senate 
house, and compelled the senate to depose several of its mem- 
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bers. Utrecht had long before established its college of tri- 
bunes, and many other towns adopted plans of government 
more or less democratick. Every thing seemed tending to a 
revolution, that should totally change the moral and political 
state of the country. 

In spite of the strict neutrality observed by the States Gen- 
eral, and their efforts to maintain the publick peace, the par- 
ties at last on the 9th of May, 1787, came to open violence, 
The Provincial States of Utrecht thought it necessary to oc- 
cupy with a military force two important posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the chief city of their province ; but their troops 
were dislodged by the citizens. On the 28th of the same month, 
ascene of uproar and pillage took place at Amsterdam, which 
continued for two days in succession, with such violence, that 
the houses of the Stadt-holder’s party were attacked and 
plundered by the populace. Such was the serious aspect of 
affairs in Holland in the summer of 1787. 

But the arrest of the Princess of Orange at Schoenhoven, 
on the 28th of June, stimulated the king of Prussia to send 
immediate assistance te the Prince Stadt-holder. He ac- 
cordingly, after demanding satisfaction for this insult to his 
relative, raised a force of 14,000 men, the command of which 
he entrusted to the Duke of Brunswick. This General en- 
tered Holland in September. Gorcum surrendered to him on 
the 17th of that month. On the 18th a revolution took place 
at the Hague. The Orange ribbons were immediately dis- 
played, and the Prince was invited to return. Amsterdam 
alone held out, trusting in its supposed impregnable position. 
But a succession of prudent measures on the part of the 
Duke of Brunswick compelled the surrender of that city on 
the 10th of October, and thus tranquillity was restored. In 
the beginning of these discontents Van Berkel had been the 
leader of the republican party. His talents and influence 
qualified him to be the successour of Barnevelt and De Witt ; 
and, perhaps, had he continued to direct the operations of the 
party, the government of the Stadt-holder would then have 
been overthrown. He accepied the appointment of minister to 
the United States, and thus deprived his friends of a co-op- 
eration, the value of which may be understood from the fact, 
that the Princess of Orange made it one of her demands, 
that he should be deprived of the office of Pensionary of Am- 
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During these agitations, the ancient connexion between the 
Anti-Orange party and France was not forgotten, The re- 
publicans looked to France for aid and encouragement. 
When Holland, in consequence of the preference of the Or- 
ange cause by the regular army, was left without soldiers, 
French officers and soldiers, disguised as common travellers, 
made their way, in small parties, into the country. ‘The ap- 
pointment of the Marshal de Maillebois in 1786 to command 
the forces of the United Provinces was at once a proof 
of the influence of France, and a measure well calculated to 
extend it. 

We have given this rapid sketch of the rise of parties in 
Holland, not because we hoped to convey any new informa- 
tion, but because it seemed to us desirable to bring the whole 
into one view, and to connect the past history of that country 
with that of the period, to which the book we are reviewing 
immediately relates. We shall not detain the reader with an 
account of the short-lived insurrection in the Austrian Neth- 
erlands, which began in October, 1789, and ended in June, 
1791. soon after the accession of Leopold to the empire. The 
French revolutionary principles had infected great numbers 
in those provinces before peace was restored. Perhaps the 
want of concert in the leaders of the insurrection may have 
been caused by a part of them only having embraced the new 
‘octrines. But, whatever may have been the cause, they 
were unable to govern themselves, and after decreeing them- 
selves sovereign, assuming the title of «High and Mighty 
States,’ and pronouncing Joseph to have forfeited the govern- 
ment, they, at last, submitted to his successour, and permitted 
his inauguration at Brussels, as Duke of Brabant. 

From this outline it is, we suppose, sufficiently evident, 
that both in the United Provinces, and in Belgium, there was 
a numerous party, prepared to enter into all the views of 
the French reformers, and to accepttheir proffered fraternity. 
In Holland, this party had kept pace, in its growth, with the 
state itself. It had boasted, at intervals, of the most distin- 


guished statesmen, as its leaders. It had always been pow- 


erful in talents and wealth ; and though sometimes it seemed 
to slumber, yet it was only to awake with new energy. At 
the breaking out of the French revolution, there still remained ' 
much of the heat of that quarrel, which the Prussian arms had 
silenced, but could not entirely subdue. The new doctrines 
of liberty and equality were wonderfully well adapted to 
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unite with, and to increase this fervour. ‘The opposers of the 
House of Orange became, almost of course, disciples of the 
-Jacobin Club. They were not backward in forming patrio- 
tick associations for propagating the truths, which had so re- 
cently been rescued from the darkness of prejudice and er- 
i rour. ‘They were impatient to enter on the experiment of a 
Ht: system, which appeared so perfect in theory, and promised 
so much happiness and security. 
wt The events, which followed, from the defeat of the allies 
ty by Pichegru in 1795, and the consequent flight of the Prince 
| of Orange, to the coronation of Louis Napoleon as King of 
Holland in 1806, need not be detailed. It would be neither use- 
Hae ful nor entertaining to describe particularly the different 
a forms of government, which, under one pretence or another, 
were imposed upon this cheated country. We shall merely 
notice those, which immediately preceded the annexation of 
Holland to France. 
. a In his annual expose, 26 December, 1804, Champagny 
ty thus expressed himself. 
| ‘ Batavia still groans under an oligarchical government, 
without union in its views, without patriotism, and with- 
out vigour. Her colonies have been, a second time, sold 
and delivered up to England without firing a gun ; but this 
nation has energy, morals and economy ; it wants only a firm, 
putriotick and enlightened government.’ 

The fulfilment of this omen was not long delayed. In the 
very next month appeared the new constitution, establishing 
a legislative assembly with the title of « High Mightinesses,’ 
| and a sort of executive magistrate, called the Grand Pension- 
i ary. The first and only incumbent in this office was Schim- 
melpenninck. We gladly turn aside from the speech made, 

on his accession to office, by this wretched tool of a tyrant’s 

e ambition, to extract a part of the independent opinion pro- 

1* nounced in the Legislative Assembly by Van Wyngaarden, in 

f January 1805, upon a demand of the executive directory for 

A a further contribution, accompanied with a threat of military 
compulsion. 
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‘ Whatever measures of coercion may be used, whatever de- 
testable and unlawful means may be employed, to persecute those, 
who should contribute, the petty or secret war against the finan- 
ces increases in the same proportion as the pressure ; the people 
can no longer endure it ; they begin to feel, after having but too 
long performed their duty to their country with their purses, that 
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the first duties of a husband and a father call on them to be 
careful, and make them swear to resist new extortions, and the 
dangers impending over their heads. I have long thought this 
operation must stop, as it was only kept on foot in the hope and 
expectation of uncertain events. I have seen, during and since 
Jast summer, how obstinately and without the least concession, the 
state directory, notwithstanding this assembly endeavoured to pre- 
serve unanimity with them, thought proper to try to intimidate it 
by the most improper and preposterous menaces. 

‘One of the strongest marks of the oppression and misery, to 
which the nation is reduced, especially by the contributions, is that 
we do not, as formerly, hear one complaining voice, but that the 
public energy is deadened and palsied by the fear of foreign force ; 
and the artifice, with which we are constantly threatened, is most 
evident. Every body sighs in secret, and many as privately as 
possible begin to provide for their own safety ; whilst some per- 
sons, who would otherwise have been as boisterous as ever, have 
been quieted by contracts; and opportunities have been afforded 
to others of speculating to advantage.’ 


This bold protest, while it shews the oppressed state of the 
country, affords a consoling proof, that the spirit of the na- 
tion was not altogether extinct. 

In little more than a year, it was found, that « the periodi- 
cal election of chief magistrates was a source of dissension’— 
‘that an hereditary government only could guarantee the un- 
disturbed possession of all that was dear to the people of Hol- 
land’—and ¢ that France was essentially interested in the hap- 
piness of the Datch people, the prosperity of the state and 
the stability of its institutions.’ Accordingly, by a treaty 
made on the 24th of May, 1806, ¢ His Majesty, upon the form- 
al request made by their High Mightinesses, that Prince Louis 
Napoleon be crowned heroditary King, &c. yields to their 
wishes, and authorizes Prince Louis to accept the crown of 
Holland.’ On the 5th of June, the President of the deputa- 
tion, in a formal speech, saes, in his country’s name, for the 
happiness, ¢ of having its destiny forever closely united with 
that of the boundless and immortal empire of the greatest of 
monarchs.’ Napoleon’s reply is beyond measure insolent.— 
‘I comply,’ he says, ¢ with the prayer of their High Mighti- 
nesses. I proclaim Louis King of Holland. Reign, Prince, 
over this people. Their fathers acquired their independence 
only by the constant assistance of France. Afterwards, Hol- 


land became the “ed of England ; she was conquered ; again 
Vol. VII. No. 2 25 
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she was indebted to France for her existence. Let her then 
owe tu you Kings, who shail protect her liberties, her laws, 
and her religion. But never cease to be a Frenchman,’* 
‘Cherish in your new subjects sentiments of union and of love 
for France.’ 

Thus charged and instructed, Louis entered upon his gov- 
ernment, and poor Schimmelpenninck, complaining of dim- 
ness of sight, resigned his shadow of office. ‘The monarch 
was received by his subjects in a manner, that promised him 
little joy in his future reign over them. * No applause or ap- 
probation was expressed, or could be procured. ‘The very 
lowest of the people refused the bribes, that were tendered to 
them. An attempt was made in vain to hire the turf-car- 
riers at the Hague to take the horses from the new king’s 
carriage, and draw him into the town. Out of a body of 
eight hundred men, each of whom was offered four ducats 
for his trouble, not one could be found to accept the wages of 
servility.’ [Chad.] 

Louis, however, seems to have been desirous of conciliating 
the good will of his people. Disregarding his brother’s in- 
junctions, he almost ¢ ceased to be a Frenchman.’ He early 
declared his resolution, never to allow of the conscription, or 
abolition of the publick debt, in his dominions. To this re- 
solution he adhered, and the consequence was his abdication 
in 1810. Soon after this, Holland was annexed to the French 
empire, received its governour, its prefects, its douaniers, 
and whatever other instruments belong to a military ty- 
ranny ; and the conscription, and the continental system, 

were enforced in all their rigour. The revival of the Neth- 
erlands from this state of political degradation is the theme, 
which Mr. Van der Palm has attempted to celebrate in a 
work combining the graces of rhetorick with the truth of his- 
tory. He compares his country, in her depression, to the 
human bedy reduced by the rapid wasting of disease, to a 
state of apparent death. ‘The grave is ready to receive the 
outstretched lifeless form ;— 


‘ But one spark of life yet glows in concealment. Ona sudden 
freed from obstruction by the restoring power of nature, it re- 
kindles and burns afresh; a new warmth darts through the veins ; 
the bloom returns to the countenance, and strength and activity 


** Mais ne cessez jamais d’étre Francais? 
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to the limbs ; in a few moments, all that was deathly has vanish- 
ed, and the wasted victim of the grave appears to our astonished 
view in all the pride of youth, and health and beauty.’ 


The Russian campaign was the first step of Buonaparte in 
his declining course. | 


‘ The Conqueror of Europe,’ says Van der Palm, ‘ returned to 
his capital a fugitive, hardly recognized at the gates of his own 
palace. Yet, though reduced in power, his pride was not hum- 
bled. His ambition found resources, where others found despair. 
Men started up at hiscommand. In the fields of Lutzen and Baut- 
zen his fortune seemed for the moment to revive. But he was 
weakened even by his victories ; and under the walls of Leipsic, 
the gigantick power of France was crushed, and the fate of her 
leader decided.’ 


The effects of this battle were great and instantaneous. 
Germany was at once enabled to resume her liberty, for not 
a French soldier was to be found on her side of the Rhine. It 
was not soin the Netherlands. Many and powerful reasons con- 
curred to induce those, who looked impatiently for an oppor- 
tunity to assert the freedom of that country, to defer awhile 
any open insurrection, and to wait a more favourable moment 
for the accomplishment of their hopes. ‘The French function- 
aries still exercised the authority of their offices, and though 
not. possessed of sufficient force to oppose a victorious army, 
yet they were strong enough to hold in subjection a power- 
less and subdued province. As the communication was still 
epen, new supplies of men might easily be sent from France. 
All arms were carefully secured from the inhabitants in pla- 
ces, to which they had no means of access ; and all associa- 
tions of families and kindred, from which dangerous combi- 
nations might be feared, were carefully suppressed. The 
people of Holland remembered the tragedies of Hamburgh, 
and they dreaded the repetition of them at Amsterdam, if, by 
a vigorous opposition, they should induce Davoust to join the 
French army in the Netherlands. 

But, though for these and other reasons, the principal men 
in Holland were disposed to submit a little longer to oppres- 
sion, they were not, in the mean time, idle. From the time 
of the publication of the celebrated 29th bulletin, all ranks of 
men in the Netherlands seem to have conceived the of, 
emancipation. 
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¢ The diminished dread of French power began to anpest in the 
refusal of young men, on whom the lot of conscription fell, to sub- 
mit to this odious exaction. ‘They resisted the force, that was em- 

loyed to drag them from their homes, and even provoked the 
cruelty of their oppressors, that they might render the French ty- 
ranny more intolerable to their countrymen. Grave and consid- 
erate men, in the mean while, began to talk of what should be 
done, when the moment of deliverance should arrive, and to pre- 

are the means of controlling the publick enthusiasm, and direct- 


ing it to the wished-for result.’ 


‘They even settled the outlines of the constitution, which 
was afterwards adopted. 

While they were thus busied in secret, and by slow and 
cautious steps, placing themselves in a situation to make the 
most of circumstances, the battle of Leipsic gave a new 
spring to their hopes, and seemed to require and to justify mea- 
sures founded on the possibility of a speedy occasion to act. 
‘To secure an adequate co-operation, whenever they should 
think it expedient to give the signal for a rising, was the 
point of most importance. The plan adopted by the confed- 
erates for this purpose is too ingenious to be passed over 
without notice. It is related, not by Van der Palm, but in 
the accurate and authentick narrative of Chad. 

Each individual selected from among his most tried friends 
four persons, to whom, without making them known to each 
other, he communicated the wishes of the confederates, and 
engaged them ‘to be ready, whenever called upon by him, 
and implicitly to obey his commands.’ Each of these, in the 
same manner. selected four others, who made a similar en- 
gagement. No one was made acquainted with any thing 
more than the final object of the plot, nor did any one know 
the name of any person engaged in it, besides his immediate 
selector. Every man was verbally instructed, in case of tu- 
mult, ‘to repair immediately to the spot, mingle with the 
crowd, and there wait the orders of their chief.’ Thus were 
four hundred persons associated in a common design, without 
any one’s knowing, or being able to reveal, the name of more 
than one person concerned in the plot. 

The alarm of the French functionaries, caused by the bat- 
tle of Leipsic, hastened the crisis, which the confederates 
would have deferred. In November, 1813, the Russians, un- 
der Wintzingerode, had advanced to Bremen, the Prussians 
under Bulow to Munster, and a vanguard of Cossacks had 
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cleared East Friezland of the French. Although as yet Hol- 
Jand had been entered only by scattered parties, which were 
ordered to retreat at the first appearance of a regular force, 
yet great uneasiness existed among the French. ‘lhe sudden 
passage of the Cossacks over the Issel at Campen, and their 
capture of Zwol, greatly increased that uneasiness. Gen- 
eral Molitor, whocommanded in chief in Holland and Utrecht, 
resolved to retire from Amsterdam, his head quarters, where 
he had sixteen hundred infantry, all effective men, besides 
cavalry and douaniers, and to concentrate his force in the city 
of Utrecht. Accordingly, on the 14th of November, in the 
evening, all the French troops left Amsterdam, and were 
transported in boats to Utrecht. The General followed in 
the night. ‘The next morning, the inhabitants gave loose at 
once to their joy and their resentment, and a scene commenc- 
ed, of which Mr. Van der Palm has given a lively descrip- 
tion. Weshall endeavour to translate it, though conscious 
that we come short of the animation of the original. 


‘In Amsterdam every thing lives by commerce. From the rich 
merchant, who counts his profits by thousands, to the half naked 
Jew, bending under the weight of his burthen, all receive from 
commerce either great wealth, abundance, competency or their 
daily support. It is arich, and copious stream, choked sometimes 
and sometimes exhausted, but of which the branches, that are near- 
est the source, will often continue to flow, when the main channel 
has been long dried up. Napoleon pretended to make war on 
England for the liberty of commerce ; and by that war commerce 
was shackled, deprived of its resources, and utterly destroyed. It 
was thus, that anciently, in hot distempers, the patient was repeat- 
edly bled, till at the moment, when his cure was supposed to 
-be complete, he died of mere exhaustion. Infatuated man ! how 
empty his boast of superiour wisdom ! Could the ridicule of man- 
kind reach him in the island of his exile, it would be the only pun- 
ishment, he can suffer on earth. 

‘Let the reader imagine the misery of thousands, once enjoving 
the necessaries and even the luxuries of life, now, after spending 
the last farthing of their little store, reduced to want and beggary ; 
he will then have some conception of the effects of French oppres- 
sion. Was there still, here and there, something to be gained, the 
accursed grasp of a douanier was ready to seize it. Seizures and 
confiscations were the carrion, on which these vultures fed. The 
most costly merchandize, in possessing which they might well have 
esteemed themselves happy, was burnt. Is it to be wondered at, 
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i ia ‘ ! then, that this impoverished and suffering people, the moment they 
‘aie i learned that the city was delivered from the French, were roused 
ne into action, and thronged together, and made the streets and ca- 
| ie +i nals ring with wild shouts, with tumultuous songs, and the reite- ‘ 
| igi | f ( rated crys which they had so long been compelled to suppress, as ( 
Pi fh | acry of rebellion? In a moment, the beloved orange appeared, 
, - : All that could, adorned themselves with it. No resistance was 
\ ie ‘i : made, for the agents of the police were afraid to leave their lurk- 
ae he ‘ Meanwhile, evening came, and every thing wore the semblance 
we of rebellion. The populace, without a head, became frantick and 
ungovernable. Wherever French eagles or escutcheons were 
ee) thea seen, they were torn down, and trampled under foot. But this € 
me iy was not enough to appease theirrage. ‘They required a feu de joie 7 
a of liberty and of vengeance to be kindled ; for with the rabble all t 
is vets is enined, the moment they are freed from restraint They began, t 
BB therefore, to burn the houses of the douaniers along the whole b 
BBE. buitenkant, [street next to the water.]| The flames, gleamin fi 
hk across the water, filled the imhabitants of the opposite shore with c 
the most serious apprehensions for the fate of Amsterdam. r 
‘At last, the militia assembled for the protection of the city. 4 
One of their leaders was Anthony Rheinhard Falck, upon whom 
the French had conferred the office of captain, little suspecting 4 
the use, he would make of it. He was the soul of every thing. t 
Aided by his fellow officers, with Col. Van Brienen at their head, b 
he performed the most important services in the progress of the t] 
Me revolution. ‘The conduct of the militia upon this occasion shews c 
be the spirit of the country. They did not check the rising, nor in- it 
By) terfere to prevent the burning of the French custom-houses, pre- v 
Pt tending that they were without ball-cartridges. But when the is 
| Dutch offices, or the ware-houses and manufactories, filled with e 
d | the property of the government, were attacked, they knew how to V 
if enforce respect, and to prevent and destruction. ‘Thus 
yi, they preserved whatever was of use to the country. p 
h ‘The Governour (Le Brun) was alarmed, and sent for two of I 
| ie the most eminent lawyers, Van Hall and Waalraven, to consult pe 
y with them as to what was best to be done. They advised him to | 
i depart without delay, and with this advice he was well inclined to b 
comply. ‘They contrived the means of his safe retreat, and the tt 
terrified old man asked of them no more. This, at least, may be A 
said in his favour, that he never willingly aggravated the yoke of f 
the Netherlands, and that he did all the good in his power. He fe 
retired on the 16th of November without insult or opposition, and sl 
was soon followed by the Prefect of Amsterdam, and the Director ar 
of Police.” st 
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On the following day, the uproar continued with such in- 
creased violence, that the necessity of immediately organiz- 
ing a temporary government became evident, ‘This work could 
only be accomplished by the militia, then the sole guardians 
of the publick safety. ‘Twenty four citizens, most distinguish- 
ed for their rank and patriotism, without regard to religious 
or political distinctions, were assembled in the Senate House, 
and when seated, they were addressed by Capt. Falck, as 
follows ;— 

‘I need not describe to you the condition of our city, A- 
bandoned by ite French rulers (God grant they may nev- 
er return!) all restraint of authority is taken away. 
The wild tumult out of doors, those flames which mount to 
the skies, declare, more forcibly than I can, the universal dis- 
tress. As yet, the fury of the multitude may be restrained ; 
but soon it will become confident in its strength, and bid de- 
fiance to danger. ‘Then the day, which should be the first of 
our happiness, will be but the beginning of new misery. 
Balls and bayonets may disperse the people—but let us keep 
our balls and bayonets for others, than our countrymen, Re- 
member too, that to disperse is not to appease. It is by au- 
thority only they can be subdued, peace restored, and that 
blood spared, which ought to be so dear to us. As long as 
this people consents to be governed by the French, whom the 
curse of God pursues, so long will this confusion last. Nay, 
it will grow greater and more terrible, and every thing 
will become its prey. But once place a patriotick admin- 
istration at the head of the city ; let those names be proclaim- 
ed, at which ancient authority and confidence will revive, 
Van der Hoop, Van Bortzelaur, Elias, and others ; these 
sounds alone will inspire respect, and open the way for hap- 
pier times. Then hope will return, and with it tranquillity. 
Lawless rage will yield to gentler emotions, and thousands 
of hands, now threatening us with conflagration and ruin, 
will arm themselves in the cause of freedom. Accept then 
the government of Amsterdam. Do you ask by what authori-. 
ty we offer it to you? We could offer it in the name of the 
French administration itself. Elias and Van Brienen can 
testify to this. But you would not, that it should flow from 
such a source. All that have property or honour to lose, cal] 
on you to protect them from violence. Your country, just 
starting from her ashes, calls on you to saye her. You will 
nat he deaf to that voice—you cannot.’ 
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a The new administration of Amsterdam thought proper 
i to confine themselves to the maintenance of order, without as 
yet openly declaring independence of the French. This,’ 
Se says Van der Palm, ¢ was reserved for the generous patriots 
ie of the Hague, whose sagacious forecast perceived the neces- 
iy) ae sity of seizing the present moment for the speedy, decisive 
and complete restoration of the Netherlands.’ They resolv- 
ike ed on two things as absolutely necessary. 1. ‘lo proclaim 
ie fl the Prince of Orange as chief of the Netherlands. 2. To 
if ht He annihilate all distinctions of faction and party. At the head 
| of these men were Van Hogendorfand Van Stirum. On the 
Be 17th November, the latter appeared in the streets of the Hague 
Bae with the Orange badge, and proceeding to the house of Sli- 
Re cher, formerly burgo-master, proposed to him to assume the 


ae government of the city in conjunction with his former col- 
2 leagues. The aged magistrate, though pleased with the bold- 
ness of the design, declined to comply, because he had entered 
into some engagement with the French for a convention to 
preserve the peace of the city. Van Stirum too was invited 
to take part in this convention, but he prudently refused, ¢ and 
thus contributed to defeat the last attempt of the French to 
retain their power in the city.’ At the same time with Van 
Stirum, the sons of Van Hogendorf displayed their Orange 
ribbons in every part of the city. *‘ The effect was great and 
instantaneous. ‘This favourite badge, almost in the same 
moment, appeared upon every breast and waved before every 
door and window. ‘The whole population was in the street. 
The air rung with shouts, and the universal joy was demon- 
strated in every possible form. Even the prefect of the 
Hague, it is said, could hardly resist the emotion, and de- 
claring his astonishment at what he saw, he speedily left the 
city. The French military commander, Bouvier des Eclats, 
retired with his men and arms to Binnenhof. 
Van Stirum, on returning to the house of Van Hogendorf, 
met there his associates, who unanimously requested him to 
a assume the government of the Hague. His first act was to 
- ia cause a proclamation to be read and posted in all parts of 
) | the city, in which he spoke of the coming of the Prince of 
Orange, as already decided, and threatened with severe 
punishment all, who should attempt to disturb the publick order. 
To give to his administration the greater weight and au- 
thority, Van Stirum attempted to associate with him some of 
those, who had been in office before the French Revolution. 
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But two meetings called for this purpose were dissolved 
without success, these respectable individuals being unwilling, 
in the present situation of things, to take on themselves a 
trust of so much difficulty and danger. It is also probable, 
that their deliberations were in no small degree influenced by 
a letter of De Stassart, the late Prefect, which in the name of 
the Emperor, threatened with severest vengeance all who 
persisted in rebellion, and offered pardon and oblivion to all, 
who would immediately return to their obedience. But what- 
ever might have been the cause, it is thought by Van der 
Palm to have been a fortunate event, as the existence of such 
an administration might have obstructed the immediate re- 
sumption of power by the Prince of Orange, on his return. 
This refusal of the ¢ ancient regents’ to take any share in 
the government was however for the time embarrassing to 
Van Stirum. It was resolved that Van Hogendorf should 
assume the government in conjunction with Van der Duisn 
Van Maasdam, in the name of the Prince of Orange, and 
that Van Stirum should be commander in chief of the army. 
On the 19th of November, Jacob Fagel and Henrick de Per- 
poncher, two gentlemen possessing the confidence of the 
Prince, were despatched to London to solicit his immediate 
return, and at the same time, lest he should not be in Eng- 
land, other messengers were sent to the head quarters of the 
allies, and to other places in Germany. About the same time 
Van der Hoeven was sent to represent to the allies the situa- 
tion of things in Holland, and to urge their speedy advance. 
Thus far had these patriots proceeded, as it usually hap- 
pens on such occasions, rather driven on by the publick enthu- 
siasm, and yielding to the necessity of the times, than coolly 
reflecting on the means of success, and measuring their forces 
with the greatness of their attempt. But an interval of aw- 
ful suspense was to succeed. ‘The whole force, which the con- 
federates could command, was divided into two bodies, call- 
ed armies. The army of Utrecht, commanded by General 
de Jonge, consisted of three hundred infantry, thirty two 
volunteer cavalry, and two eight pounders. That of Gorcum, 
commanded by Van Landas, was composed of two hundred 
and fifty of the Hague Orange guard, thirty Prussians, 
three hundred volunteers, forty volunteer cavalry, and two 
eight pounders. ‘The French under Molitor, were in con- 
siderable force at Utrecht and Gorcum, and had they advanc- 
ed upon the confederates in their unprepared state, without 
Vol. VIP. No. 2. 26 
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ammunition, and almost without arms, and as yet hardly re- 
covered from the amazement of so sudden a change, there is 
reason to believe, that, with whatever zeal the Dutch might 
have defended themselves, they would have been compelled 
again to acknowledge the master, from whom they had revolted. 
But fortunately the French were not aware of the weakness 
of their enemy. The detection of a spy in the city enabled 
the confederates, by keeping up the correspondence, to con- 
vey such impressions of their force, as they thought proper. 
The French were besides intimidated by the confidence, which 
seemed to inspire all ranks of the Dutch ; and thus their mili- 
tary operations were confined to the recapture of Woerden, 
where they were accused of the most wanton cruelty towards 
the inhabitants. 
| hes The wind, every change of which the Dutch anxiously 
ae watched, continued for a long time adverse to their hopes. In 
eg the mean while the affair of Woerden spread a general con- 
\ sternation. They would perhaps have abandoned the cause 
| in despair, had not some occurrences of a more pleasant na- 
ture enlivened this critical week. Amsterdam at last, on the 
23d of November, declared for the Prince. At the same time 
a small party of Cossacks arrived at the gates of that city. 
Bulow consented to march to the assistance of the Hollanders, 
and at the solicitation of Van der Hoeven, Prince Narischkin 
and Benkendorf agreed to advance with their forces. General 
Molitor was thus obliged to quit Utrecht, and Amsterdam 
was relieved from the fear, which his neighbourhood had con- 
stantly kept alive. A letter was received by Van Hogendorf 
from the Prince, and immediately made publick, announcing 
| the preparations of the English to afford them assistance, and 
F his intention in a few days to embark for his native country. 
ff His passage however was retarded by contrary winds, and it 
2 was not till the 30th of November, that his arrival at Schoe- 
| ee veningen put an end to the general anxiety. He was received 
a with hearty congratulations, and proceeded without delay to 
oe the Hague, where his arrival awakened the most enthusias- 
Ae | tick joy. The day of his entrance into that city was signal- 
- ii ized by the capture of Arnheim by Bulow. On the 2d of De- 
cember the Prince entered Amsterdam, the ancient capital, 
where he was proclaimed Sovereign Prince of the Nether- 
lands, 
The outlines of the constitution, which was adopted on the 
29th of March following, had been agreed upon as early as 
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the close of the year 1812, at meetings, privately had 
for this purpose by some of the principal inhabitants of 
the Hague. Its most remarkable feature is the change, intro- 
duced in the executive branch of the government. ‘The name 
of republicans, hitherto so cherished by the Dutch, was vol- 
untarily abandoned, and the style and authority of a limited 
monarch were, without his solicitation, conferred upon 
the Prince. Nor was the change merely in name. His pow- 
ers, as Prince Sovereign, were much greater, than those, 
which were attached to the modest dignity of Stadt-holder. 
The main object seems to have been, to make the executive 
magistrate more independent of the States General, which, at 
the same time, by giving to the resident burghers a voice in the 
formation of the electoral colleges, the States, both General 
and Provincial, are rendered more popular in their origin. 
On the other hand, the deputies are no longer governed in 
their votes by the instructions of their constituents, and ques- 
tions are decided by the majority of voices. 

The act of the Vienna Congress has added still farther to 
the rank and powers of the House of Orange, and in forming 
the kingdom of the Netherlands has again comprehended un- 
der one government the provinces, which had been separated 
since the time of Philip. Besides these, the King of the 
Netherlands is also invested with the Duchy of Luxembourg, 
and thus his dominions extend over the whole of that tract of 
country, which has been the seat of more wars, and contains 
more fortified places than any other of the same size upon the 
globe. ‘Thuanus, who says, that, when he wrote, the civil 
war had been raging in the Provinces of the Low Countries 
thirty three years, declares, ¢ that the country then contained 
208 walled cities, 150 large towns, and 6300 parishes, within 
a circuit of 304 miles.’ What would Louis XIV. have said, 
had he been told, at the time when he was contending with 
Holland and her allies, about the much disputed barrier, that 
this whole country should one day be united with the Seven 
Provinces, under the regal government of the House of 
Orange ? 

Not long after the annexation of the Belgick Provinces, the 
constitution was revised, and adapted to this new state of 
things, by Commissioners appointed by the King. The pow- 
ers of the King were not much, if at all, increased. But by 
the division of the States General into houses, or chambers, one 
of them permanent, with a negative on the other, but without 
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the right of originating bills, a nearer resemblance was estab- 
lished to the mixed government of England. Many impor- 
tant rights and privileges are secured to the subject by the 
revised constitution. Among them are the liberty of the press, 
the right of petitioning, the inviolability of dwellings, the ex- 
emption of the person from arrests, and a general eligibility 
to office without distinction of birth or of religious belief. 

We cannot conclude without recommending to our readers 
an attention, more minute than has commonly been given, to 
the history of the United Provinces. It is to be regretted, 
that we are without any English work, professing to treat 
distinctly and at large of their commerce, religion and litera- 
ture. ‘l'o an American their progress is interesting, not so 
much because of any correspondence between their history 
and our own, though that was thought sufficient to be the 
subject of frequent allusion in our revolutionary war ;* as 
that they, like ourselves, are a commercial people, and by per- 
severance and enterprize, with natural advantages far in- 
feriour to ours, have arrived to a high degree of wealth, 
and of commercial importance. Before their revolt from 
Spain, they were already possessed of an extensive trade. 
The province of Holland, alone, is said, by Guicciardin, to 
have had, at that time, above eight hundred ships of from two 
to seven hundred tons burthen, besides fishing vessels ; and at 
Amsterdam, five hundred large ships, principally their own, 
were often seen lying together. We have before noticed the 
surprising rapidity with which, after their revolt, they ex- 
tended their possessions and trade, wresting from the Portu- 
guese their principal establishmentin the East, and even pursu- 
ing them to the West, and disputing their power in Brazil. 
It has been much the fashion to ascribe all, that the Dutch 
have done, to the strong passion of gain, which is alleged to 
hold in their breasts the place of every other affection. It is 
only necessary to have read their history, to be convinced that 
this charge is unjust, and that they have qualities, both pub- 
lick and private, which render them capable of acts of the 
most generous and elevated virtue. 

Nor is there a better foundation for imputing to them, as has 
been often done, a tardiness of genius, suited indeed to slow 
and patient labour, but unfit for any of the finer exertions of 
intellect, and dead to the enchantments of the heart and fancy. 


* See ‘ Annals of the troubles in the Netherlands, &e. <A proper and sea- 
sonable mirror to the present Americans’ Published at Hartford, 177%. 
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They have produced historians, and poets, and criticks, and 
painters, of the first class, and these, not as the authors of the 
Universal History assert, ‘like grapes in Siberia and contrary 
to the usual course of nature,’ but in numbers, which, when 
considered in reference to the size and population of the coun- 
try, are not exceeded by any other nation. A respectable 
periodical work has indeed pronounced of them, ‘that the 
Muses seem ever to have chosen the Netherlands for their 
favourite retreat.’* And though this may be saying too 
much, we are persuaded that in the walks of genius and taste, 
their claims are far from inconsiderable. Their language, it 
is true, is harsh and dissonant. We are assured, however, 
by those, who understand all its varieties, that the work, we 
have been reviewing; is an eminent proof, how much a skilful 
writer may do, by attention in the choice and arrangement of 
his words, towards remedying this evil. ‘Their native litera- 
ture has, no doubt, greatly suffered from the habit, which 
their scholars have had, of writing in the Latin language, to the 
neglect of their own. 

We could willingly enlarge upon these subjects ; but we 
are afraid of having already passed our proper limits. We 
shall, therefore, leave for the present the literary pretensions 
of the Dutch, and close with quoting the encomium bestowed 
on them by their most distinguished countryman, to a part of 
which, at least, we hope this view of their history may have 
proved them to be entitled. 

‘Thus,’ says De Witt in his Interests of Holland, < are dili- 
gence, vigilance, valour and frugality, not only natural to the 
Hollanders themselves, but by the nature of their country, 
are communicated to all foreigners, who inhabit amongst. 
them.’ 


S 
Arr. VII. Ferguson’s7Astronomy, eaplained upon Sir Isaac 
Newton's principles, with notes, and supplementary chapters. 
By David Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Philadelphia, A. Small, 1817. 2 vols. 8vo. with a 4to vol. 


of plates. 


Ir is now about seventy years since this work first ap- 
peared, and it has, we believe, received no material alteration 


* Il semble que les Muses l’ont toujours choisi pour asile.’ Ast. des Ouve 
rages des Savans, 1687. 
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since the edition of 1770, this being the last that was re- 
vised by the author. It has passed through ten editions in 
England and two in this country. It would be difficult to 
name a book on Astronomy that has had so extensive a cir- 
culation. Its chief merit is plainness and perspicuity. It re- 
quires little or no preparatory study, and seldom reminds the 
reader how many things there are already known, which he is 
not permitted to see, and how many yet remain to be discover- 
ed. ‘The author indced is strictly popular not only in his 
language and style, but in his choice of topicks, in his resources, 
and in the general character and furniture of his mind. He 
was a nan of little intellectual cultivation, and no enlarged 
views of the subjects on which he wrote. He was principally dis- 
tinguished for his mechanical ingenuity, by which he contrived 
to illustrate some of the leading phenomena of the planetary 


system. He made the best use of orreries and planetariums, 


which owe much of the little value they possess to his inven- 
tion and skill. ‘These artifices are very proper in the first 
stages of instruction, or where there are no other means of 
access to the mind of the learner. ‘They are to the more re- 
fined methods what hieroglyphicks are to alphabetical writing. 
The facts which they teach, are accompanied with a thou- 
sand errours and gross conceptions. Wheels and pinions give 
but a poor idea of the simple, harmonious operations of gra- 
vity, that powerful all-pervading energy, by which the celes- 
tial fabrick is connected and sustained. A mechanical pano- 
rama may represent some of the more prominent features of a 
city or of a battle ; but there are other phenomena, which it 
does not exhibit, less obvious indeed, but of a deeper interest, 
on which these depend ; of which we have some traces in the 
works of the painter and statuary. 


Ferguson professes to teach astronomy upon Sir Isaac New-. 


ton’s principles, and one learns from -him about as much of 
the Principia, as he learns of the Iliad by reading the argu- 
ments prefixed to the several books, or ofa play of Shakspeare, 
by reading the story on which it is founded. He undertakes 
to teach a science, which owes all the refinement and perfec- 
tion to which it has attained to mathematicks, without any 
considerable aid from this subsidiary branch of knowledge. 
It is principally owing to this circumstance, we think, that the 
book bas been so long and so much used. The reader is 
gratified at being able to go through a work of such high 
pretensions, without meeting any thing that he does not under- 
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stand, and without suspecting, that he has not advanced far 
enough to discover where the difliculties are, or in what they 
consist. 

We confess we were surprised at seeing another impression 
of this work, edited by Dr, Brewster. We thought we had 
made some advances, not only in the more abstruse and difli- 
cult parts of the science, but also in the methods of simplifying 
it, and rendering it intelligible and interesting to common 
readers. Are all the researches, the improvements, and the 
speculations of the last half century, by which this science 
has been extended and illustrated, so entirely lost to the world 
at large ?- Are these lights destined to remain forever in the 
horizon, to gild only here and there a summit, which lifts 
itself above the general level ? 

It is time to present Astronomy, not only to the senses 
and the memory, but to the understanding and imagination, 
to exhibit it not merely as a collection of facts, phenomena, 
and tables, but as a delineation of the progress of the human 
mind, It is no longer to be regarded as the science of alma- 
nack making merely, as furnishing rules to the mariner, the 
geographer, and chronologist, but as a history of human ef- 
forts. speculations and inventions. 

In the phenomena of the heavens we see a great problem 
held up asa sort of challenge to every nation of every age. 
It has called forth the greatest talents. It is the subject, on 
which the understanding has been exercised with the most 
brilliant success, and in which we trace the development and 
perfection of some of its noblest powers. It affords a scale on 
which we compare the genius, the skill, and the attainments 
of different nations and of different periods ; and what is not 


the smallest recommendation to Europeans and the descend- | 


ants of Europeans, it furnishes the most indubitable proofs of 
our intellectual superiority over all other people who have 


_ cultivated this science. 
The philosophers of ancient times applied themselves to the stu. 


dy ofthe heavens, with the most laudable zeal and perseverance. . 


We trace some of their earliest and rudest efforts, and their 
fantastical taste, in the constellations, the oldest monuments 
of human ingenuity, monuments which have remained undis- 
turbed by the revolution of states, and untarnished by 
time. 

We delight to look down upon the Newtons and Herschels 
of former times, struggling with difficulties, which no longer 
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exist, and feeling their way as it were in the dark, among ob- 
jects, which to us appear in broad day light. 

The ancient astronomers, however, made some important 
discoveries ; they advanced several steps toward disentan- 
gling this mighty maze. But they left the work incomplete ; 
nay more, they committed some great mistakes, and came 
finally to a conclusion, that was radically false. 

Soon after the introduction of Astronomy into Europe, it 
assumed a new form. In the course of one or two centuries, 
it is enriched with more discoveries than all that had been 
made before. The heavens become quite another spectacle, 
not only to the understanding, but to the senses. New worlds 
burst upon the sight, and old ones expand to a thousand times 
their former dimensions ; those little stars that twinkle over 
our heads, become immense globes, with land and water, 
mountains and vallies, encompassed by atmospheres, enlight- 
ened by moons, and diversified by day and night and summer 
and winter. Beyond these are other suns, giving light and 
life to other systems, not a thousand or two thousand merely, 
but more than can be numbered ; the imagination is bewil- 
dered and lost in the attempt to explore and fathom them. 
All space seems to be illuminated, and every particle of light 
a world. When we look for our sun, with its attendant planets, 
amid those regions of brightness, it is scarcely to be discern- 
ed. Its extinction would make no perceptible void. How 
small then this little speck, the earth, and how much smaller 
we who inhabit it. But we are more than consoled for this 
insignificance of our corporeal extension, by the enlargement, 
and elevation and dignity of the sphere of the mind. 

Not only have modern discoveries extended our view of 
the heavens. They have unfolded the order and relation of the 
several parts to each ; instead of making the earth the central 
and most important part of the system, we have given this place 
to the sun, which is to the earth as a mountain to a pebble, 
and restored the earth to the class of planets, to which it is 
so nearly allied by its opacity, its form, its annual and diurnal 
motions. We have also annihilated all that cumbrous and 
complicated machinery, which the ancients supposed necessa- 
ry to support the planets and to carry them round in their or- 
bits. These bodies are now upheld without any scaffolding of 
our contriving ; they are borne along self-supported, without 
noise, Without interference, and without errour, and all this by 
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a power the most familiar to every one, and according to a 
law the most simple and the most perfectly adapted to the or- 
der and perpetuity of the whole system. 

In the mean time the Eastern nations have been engaged 
by methods and instruments of their own invention in solving 
this same problem. Indeed they had made considerable pro- 
gress in it long before it was thought of in Europe. ‘Their 
tables refer to an epoch more than three thousand years _ be- 
fore the christian era, and it is thought by some, who are 
competent judges, that they had a highly improved astrono- 
my at this early period. We have but lately learned, that 
what we give Copernicus and Kepler and others the credit of 
discovering was well known before to our brethren of the 
East, and we owe the very knowledge of these facts to our 
attainments in astronomy, and the consequent improvement Ve 
of navigation and the extension of commerce. Wehadbeen _ ah 
admiring the same phenomena, had been perplexed with the 
same difficulties, our eyes had been directed to the same stars, 
and our thoughts to the same contemplations and the same 
results, without any communication with each other. We 
now welcome them with the more cordiality on account of 
our common labours, and we learn with pride that though 
younger scholars in the same school, we have; have far out- 
stripped them. Our researches have gone more deeply and 
thoroughly into the subject. Our knowledge is in every re- 
spect more precise and more extensive. We have not trans- 

, ' ported ourselves to the other planets, but we have, as it were, 
brought the other planets to us; we have been able to view 
; them as we view a distant mountain, or a balloon in our at- 
mosphere. By the invention of the telescope we have ac- 
| quired a power that is like a new sense,—a sense, by which 
| space is annihilated and remote invisible bodies are brought 
before us and subjected to our inspection. We claim also a 
’ high distinction on account of our instruments for measuring 
‘ | time and determining with exactness the positions of the hea- 
»  venly bodies. But our greatest boast is the invention of the . 
| calculus, and the application of it to the mechanical phenome- 


 naof the heavens. 
: This not only brings before us the geometrical forms and 


f | dimensions and phases and inequalities of surface of the heav- 
t | — enly bodies, but it reveals the secret cause of their motions ; ae 
y '  itunlocks this grand orrery, and exposes all the curious and ) 
wonderful mechanism, by which the parts are connected and 
Vol. VII. No. 2. 27 |) 
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propelled, the trains of wheels, the arbors, the flies and checks, 
by which motion is communicated, and apparent irregulari- 
ties produced and controlled ; it lays open to the naked view 
the coils of that spring, by which the operations of this vast 
machine are maintained, a spring whose power knows no re- 
laxation, or intermission, or limit. Nay, it does more; it 
informs us not only of the present state of things around us, 
but of what has been, and what is to be. It enables us, as it 
were, to turn this machine ourselves, to bring back the ages 
that are past, and to roll on those that are to come, to trace 
the accumulated effect of causes through thousands of years, 
and which require many thousand of years for their full 
development, and of causes, too, whose influence makes a 
part of our physical condition, and is felt at our firesides. — It 
is, in short, to time what the telescopeis to space. It trans- 
ports us into the immensity of duration, and we look back 
upon the few moments marked by the history of man, as we 
look down from the stars upon the little scene of his habita- 
tion. 

We have spoken of the character of Ferguson’s work, consid- 
ered as a popular treatise. We allow thatit contains a good 
deal of instruction, and in a style that is adapted to a certain 
class of readers. But since astronomy, from being an art, has 
has cometo be an accomplishment, an important part of our 
intellectual discipline, we require and ought to have a very 
different kind of a book. Much improvement, we are confident, 
might be made in point of perspicuity by more attention to 
arrangement and method. The subject would admit ofa style 
less repulsive to persons-of cultivated minds and polite read- 
ing, than that of the greater part of our scientifick treatises. 
Much yet remains, we think, to be effected in this depart- 
ment of literary labour. 

We do not expect to see the elaborate researches of our 
great astronomers by any magick of words brought within the 
reach of common readers. If we were to be visited by an 
inhabitant of another planet, we should probably be able to 
hold no communications with him except by very slow degrees. 
as we learn to communicate with the deaf and dumb, So it is 
with a person, who makes great discoveries of an intellectual 
natare in this. "lo possess ourselves of them we must dis- 
cover them ourselves, We may derive aid and facilities from 
those, who have gone before us. But no interpretation is to 
be looked for, which will save us the labour of thinking. 
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The ascent must be made and the summit gained ; the pros- 

t cannot be brought down. The way, however, may be 
smoothed and adorned, and rendered shorter and more agree- 
able by society. It would require a second Newton to dis- 
close to the world, what he and a few others have unfolded 
only to their own minds. 

But the good understanding and fellowship, which new so 
happily unite all classes of men of letters, like intercourse 
between individuals of different nations, of different lan- 
guages and modes of thinking, will tend to assimilate them 
to each other, and to render the treasures of each common 
to the rest. Knowledge and taste will be more frequently 
united and more widely diffused. The lapse of a few centua- 
ries has changed the face of society, and given it the aspect 
of intelligence, activity, and cheerfulness. Literature is be- 
coming the business of the world ; a certain portion of it, like 
a certain style of dress, has come to be reckoned among the 
necessaries of life, and this portion is every day becoming 
greater and greater. ‘The man of fortune and rank, the fine 
gentleman and the fine lady, and the man of business, are 
each obliged, whether he will or not, to pay his tribute to 
custom. We are under a conscription, that allows no substi- 
tute, but requires the personal active service of a considerable 
proportion of the community. Every body is beginning to 
read, to invent, to make experiments and speculate. The race 
is thronged, and every day adds new competitors. What will 
be the ultimate fruits of all this, it is idle to conjecture. «It 
were unwise to be sanguine, and unphilosophical to despair.’ 
What may be done, we can best judge, by what has already 
been accomplished. ‘The Alps have been passed bv an army 
incumbered with the heavy implements of war. Who knows 
but that the heights of science may be scaled by the multi- 
tude, who now survey them ata distance, and that a high- 
way may be opened for the curious but less hardy traveller, 

It remains to give some account of the additions to the 
work before us by the Editor. They are intended to supply’ 
the defects of the author, by bringing up the history of Astron- 
omy to the present time. They consist principally of a mere 
description of the optical discoveries of the last half century, 
and of the theories that have been proposed respecting them. 
These discoveries relate to the five new planets, the spots on 
the sun, the inequalities, atmosphere and other phenomena of 
the Moon, Mercury, Venus, and Mars, and the immense tracts 
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brought to light and explored in the region of the fixed stars. 
Some very general account also is given of the aberration 
of the heavenly bodies, the nutation of the earth’s axis, the 
precession of the equinoxes and variation of the obliquity of 
the ecliptick. These are many of them compiled anew from 
original papers in English, French and German, and in gene- 
ral, so far as we can judge, from those, which are the most re- 
cent and of the best authority, but with very little labour on 
the part of the compiler. he information that is given is for 
the most part in a crude state. The business of condensing 
and elaborating it, remains to be performed by the reader. 
mae We have long details of observations from Dr. Herschel and 
a Sciroeter, copied out at full length, that are of very little 
ee value to the general student. More than a fourth part of 
Be these additions consists of mere tables of the observer’s min- 
ee utes, the substance of which might have been contained in a 
ame hii few pages, but which not one reader in a hundred would ev- 
a er think of sifting for himself. These are of use only to the 
a. astronomer, and ought to be confined to books of reference. 

: They were proper enough in the Encyclopedia, edited by Dr. 
Brewster, from which thege supplementary chapters are prin- 
cipally taken. 

As much of the information, which Dr. Brewster has here 
collected, is not to be found in the common works on Astrono- 
my, we shall subjoin a number of extracts, both on account of 
the novelty of the matter, and as a specimen of what the 
book contains. 

The following are Dr. Brewster’s introductory re- 
marks, and general view of the progress of Astronomy, since 
the time of Mr. Ferguson. 


‘The great additions which astronomy has lately received, have 
iven a new form to this interesting science, and extended our 
knowledge far beyond the limits of the system which we inhabit. 
The discovery of five primary, and eight secondary planets ;— 
the determination of the motion of our system in free space ;— 
the reference of all the celestial phenomena, and particularly of 
the inequalities arising from the mutual action of the planets, to 
the simple law of gravitation; and the consequent improvement 
of our astronomica! tables, form a lasting monument to the indus- 
try and genius of their authors; and mark the close of the first, 
and the commencement of the present century, as the most bril- 
liant period in the history of astronomy. 
For several of these important discoveries, we are indebted to 
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the powerful telescopes of Dr. Herschel, which detected two of 
the satellites of Saturn, and all the satellites of the Georgium 
Sidus.* The success of this celebrated astronomer gave birth 
to a spirit of observation and inquiry, which was before unknewn. 
The heavens have been explored with the most unwearied assi- 
duity, and this laudable zeal for the advancement of astronomy 
has been crowned with the discovery of four new planets. 

These additions to the science do not merely present us witha 
few insulated facts similar to those with which we were formerly 
acquainted, They exhibit tous new and unexpfiected phenomena, 
which destroy that harmony in the solar system which apipfreared 
in the magnitudes and distances of the planets, and in the form 
and position of their orbits. The six planets which formerly 
composed the system, were placed at somewhat regular distances 
from the sun. They moved from west to east, and at such inter- 
vals as to prevent any extraordinary derangements which might 
arise from their mutual action. ‘Their magnitudes, too, with the 
exception of Saturn |and Mars,] increased with their distance 
from the centre of the system, and the excentricity, as well as 
the inclination of their orbits, was comparatively small. In the 
present system, however, we find four very small planets between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, placed at nearly the same distance 
from the sun, and moving in very excentric orbits which inter- 
sect each other, and are greatly inclined to the plane of the 
ecliptick. The satellites of the Georgium Sidus, too, move near- 
ly at right angles to the plane of his orbit ; and what is still more 
surprising, the direction of their motion is opposite to that in 
which all the other planets, whether primary or secondary, cir- 
culate round their respective centres.’ pp. 121, 122. 


Dr. Brewster resumes the subject of the new planets in a 
subsequent chapter, and states a conjecture of Dr. Olbers re- 
specting them, as the foundation of an hypothesis of his own, 
relative to the origin of meteorick stones. 


‘The existence of four planets between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, revolving round the sun, at nearly the same distan- 
ces, and differing from all the other planets in their diminutive 
size, and in the form and position of their orbits, is one of the 
most singular phenomena in the history of astronomy. The in- 
compatibility of these phenomena with the regularity of the plan- 
etary distances, and with the general harmony of the system, nat- 
urally suggests the opinion, that the inequalities in this part of 


* This planet with us is generally called Herschel, in the Nautical Al. 
manack the Georgian, on the continent of Europe, Uranus. R. 
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the system were produced by some great convulsion, and that the 
four planets are the fragments of a large celestial body which 
once existed between Mars and Jupiter. If we suppose these 
bodies to be independent planets, as they must be, if they did 
not originally form one, their diminutive size, the great eccen- 
tricity and inclination of their orbits, and their numerous inter- 
sections, when projected on the plane of the ecliptic, are Ahenom- 
ena absolutely inexpfilicable on every frrincifile of science, and 
completely subversive of that harmony and order which, before 
the discovery of these bodies pervaded the flanetary system, 
But if we admit the hypothesis that these planets are the remains 
of a larger body, whick circulated round the Sun, nearly in the 
orbit of the greatest fragment, the system resumee to order, and 
we discover a regular progression in the distances of the planets, 
and a general harmony in the form and position of their orbits. 
To a mind capable of feeling the force of analogy, this argument 
must have no small degree of weight, and might be reckoned 
a sufficient foundation for a fihilosofthical theory. We are for- 
tunately, however, not left to the guidance merely of analogical 
reasoning. The elements of the new planets furnish us with sey- 
eral direct arguments, drawn from the eccentricity and inclina- 
tion of their orbits, and from the position of thei: perihelion and 
nodes, and all concurring to shew that the four new planets have 
diverged from one point of space, and have, therefore, been orig- 
inally combined in a larger body. 

‘To those who are acquainted with physical astronomy, it is 
needless to state the difficulty of ascertaining the paths of four 
bodies, whose masses are known, and which have diverged from 
one common node, with velocities given, in quantity and direc- 
tion. This problem is much more perplexing than the celebra- 
ted problem of three bodies, and is therefore beyond the grasp 
of the most refined analysis. It is not difficult, however, to as- 
certain, in general, the consequences that would arise from the 
bursting of a planet, and to determine within certain limits the 
form and position of the orbits, in which the larger fragments 
would revolve round the Sun. 

¢ When the planet is burst in pieces by some internal force ca- 
pable of overcoming the mutual attraction of the fragments, it is 
obvious that the larger fragment will receive the least impetus 
from the explosive force, and will, therefore, circulate in an orbit 
deviating less than any other of the fragments from the original 
path of the large planet ; while the /esser fragments, being thrown 
off with greater velocity, will revolve in orbits more eccentric, 
and more inclined tothe ecliptic. New, the eccentricity of Ceres 
and Vesta is nearly one-twelfth of their mean distance, that of 
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Ceres being rather the greatest [smallest]; and the eccentricity 
of Pallas and Juno is one-fourth of their mean distance, the eccen- 
tricity of Pallas being a little greater | smaller} than that of Juno. 
We should therefore expect, from the theory, that Pallas and Juno 
would be considerably smaller than Ceres and Vesta, and that 
Ceres should be the larger fragment, and should have an orbit 
more analogous in eccentricity and inclination than that of any of 
the smaller fragments to the other planets of the system. In so 
far as the diameters of the new planets have been measured, the 
theory is most strikingly confirmed by observation. According to 
Dr. Herschel, the diameter of Ceres is 165 miles, while that of 
Pallas is only 80. ‘The observations of Schroeter make Juno con- 
siderably less than Ceres ; and though the diameter of Vesta has 
not been accurately ascertained, yet the intensity of its light, and 
the circumstance of its being distinctly visible to the naked eye, 
are strong proofs that it exceeds in magnitude both Pallas and j - 
no. ‘The striking resembiance between the two lesser fraginents, 
Pallas and Juno, in their magnitudes, and in the extreme eccen- 
tricity of their orbits, would lead us to anticipate similar resem- 
blances in the position of their nodes, in the place of their perihe- 
lia, and in the inclination of their orbits ; while the elements of 
Ceres and Vesta should exhibit similar coincidences. Now, the 
inclination of Ceres is 10°, and that of Vesta 7°; while the in- 
clination of Juno is 21° [15°], and that of Pallas 34°; the two 
greater fragments having uearly the same inclination, and keeping 
near the ecliptic, while the lesser fragments diverge from the ori- 
ginal path, and rise to a great height above the ecliptic, and far 
above the orbits of all the other planets in the system, 

‘In the position of the nodes, we perceive the same coincidence. 
The orbits of Pallas and Juno cut the ecliptic in the same point, 
and the nodes of Ceres and Vesta are not far distant. 

‘If all the fragments of the original planet had, after the explo- 
sion, been attracted to the larger fragment, it is obvious that they 
would all move in the same orbit, and consequently have the same 
perihelion. If the fragments received a slight degree of divergen- 
cy from the explosive force, and moved in mip es orbits, the. 
points of their perihelion would not coincide, and their separation 
would increase with the divergency of the fragments. But, since 
all the frazments partook of the motion of the primitive planet, the 
angle of divergency could never be very great ; and therefore we 
should expect that all the perihelia of the new planets would bein 
the same quarter of the heavens. This theoretical deduction is 
most wonderfully confirmed by observation. All the perihelia 
are in the same semicircle, and all the aphelia in the opposite semi- 
circle ; the perihelia of the two larger fragments, Ceres and Vesta, 
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being near each other [76° distant], as might have been expected, 
while there is the same proximity [60°] between the perthelia of 
the lesser fragments, Pallas and Juno. 

‘ These singular resemblances in the motions of the greater frag- 
ments, and in those of the lesser fragments, and the striking coin- 
cidences between theory and observation in the eccentricity of 
their orbits, in their inclination to the ecliptic, in the position of 
their nodes, and in the places of their perihelia, are phenomena 
which could not possibly result from chance, and which concur to 
prove, with an evidence amounting almost to demonstration, that 
the four new planets have diverged from one common node, and 
have therefore composed a single planet. 

‘Let us now agate to consider the other phenomena which 
might be supposed to accompany this great convulsion. When the 
cohesion of the planet was overcome by the action of the explosive 
force, a number of little fragments, detached along with the greater 
masses, would, on account of their smallness, be projected with 
very great velocity ; and being thrown beyond the attraction of 
the larger fragments, might fall towards the Earth when Mars 
happened to be in the remote part of his orbit. The central parts 
of the orignal planet being kept in a state of high compression by 
the superincumbent weight, and this compressing force being re- 
moved by the destruction of the body, a number of /esser frag- 
ments might be detached from the larger masses, by a force simi- 
lar to the first. These fragments will evidently be thrown off 
with the greatest velocity, and will always be separated from those 

arts which formed the central portions of the primitive planet. 
he detached fragments, therefore, which are projected beyond 
the attraction of the larger masses, must always have been torn 
from the central parts of the original body ; and it is capable of 
demonstration, that the superficial or stratified parts of the planet 
could never be projected from the fragments which they accom- 
ny. 

‘ When the portions which are thus detached arrive within the 
sphere of the Earth’s attraction, they may revolve round that 
body at different distances, and may fall upon its surface, in con- 
sequence of a diminution of their omtvibogs force ; or, being 
struck by the electric fluid, they may be precipitated on the 
Earth, and exhibit all those phenomena which usually accompany 
the descent of meteoric stones. Hence we perceive the reason 
why the fall of these bodies is sometimes attended with explosions, 
and sometimes not; and “a they generally fall obliquely, and 
sometimes horizontally, a direction which they never could as- 
sume, if they descended from a state of rest in the atmosphere, 
or had been projected trom volcanoes on the the surface of the 
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We quote this, not because we consider the hypothesis here 
advanced as at all probable, but as an instance of the looseness, 
inaccuracy, and extravagance of Dr. Brewster’s statements 
and reasonings. ‘This whole argument is obviously built up- 
on the supposition of a known and very marked difference in 
the magnitudes of Ceres and Vesta, compared with those of 
Pallas and Juno, by which the eccentricity of the orbits of the 
latter, and their deviation from the plane of the ecliptick are 
to be explained. ‘The lighter bodies it is presumed would 
suffer the greater aberration. The similarity also of the or- 
bits of the first two, and of the last two, is supposed to arise 
respectively from a similarity in their masses or quantities of 
matter, But the diamters of Ceres and Vesta, as given by 
Dr. Brewster, are 1024 and 238 miles respectively, and those 
of Pallas and Juno, 2099 and 1425,* 

Now these are far from corresponding with the known 
elements of the orbits. ‘The observations of Schroéter, as 
given by Delambre, for three of these planets, considered as 
reduced to the mean distance of the earth from the sun, are 
for Ceres 3°482”, for Pallas 4°504”, and for Juno 3°057”. At 
this time Vesta was not known. Its apparent diameter has 
since been estimated at 0°488” by Schroéter. According to these 
observations, and they are those which Dr. Brewster profes- 
ses to use, the smallest of the four are Juno and Vesta, of which 
the latter is not one sixth part of the former, and not onc eighth 
of the larger of the other two. Yet Dr. Brewster speaks all a- 
long of Ceres and Vesta, as the two largest, and Pallas and Juno 
as the smallest ; and grounds the whole of his speculation up- 
on this assumption. ‘The striking resemblance,’ says he, 
‘between the two smaller fragments, Pallas and Juno, in their 

magnitudes,’ &c. Again he says, ‘It is obvious, that the 
larger fragments will receive the least impetus from the 
explosive force, and will therefore circulate in an orbit de- 
viating Jess than any of the other fragments, from the 
original path of the lar ge planet, while the smaller fragments, 


heing thrown off with greater velocity, will revolve in or- . 


bits more eccentrick and more inclined to the ecliptick.’ 
This mode of reasoning, if it could be regarded as sound, 

taken in connexion with the actual magnitudes of these plan- 

ets, would overthrow the hypothesis, as will be evident by 


* Dr. Herschel’s estimates for Ceres and Pallas, are 163 and 80. 
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looking for a moment at Dr. Brewster’s own account of the ele- 

ments of their orbits. But, in the first place, it should be re- 
collected, that the observations of the apparent diameters, from 
which the supposed magnitudes are deduced, cannot be consid- 
ered, as by any means certain. These little bodies appear like 
mere points, even with good telescopes ; and to undertake to 
compare their magnitudes, is like undertaking to compare the 
spider’s most attenuated threads. Vesta may be seen by the 
naked eye ; and yet, Dr. Herschel says, he could not perceive 
the real disc with a power of 636. Besides, we believe, that 
this supposition, with regard to the origin of the small planets, 
is considered as attended with insurmountable difficulties.— 
Lagrange, indeed, favoured the suggestion so far as to calcu- 
late the velocity required to project these bodies, and he 
found it about twenty times that of a cannon ball. Laplace 
takes no notice of it in the last edition of his System of the 
World, in which he gives some account of these new planets. 
Biot says, that, ¢ the theory of attraction shows this hypothe- 
sis to be inadmissible, because the same explosive force would 
give to the different fragments, proceeding from the same 
point, unequal projectile velocities ; from these velocities there 
would result an inequality in the longer axes of their orbits, 
which is contrary to observation.’* 

Lastly, we have to complain of Dr. Brewster, for, repre- 
senting these new planets as so very anomalous and subver- 
sive of the order and harmony, that before existed in the so- 
lar system. He frequently speaks of their eccentricities, as 
particularly remarkable, and a circumstance by which they 
are distinguished from the old planets. How he could fall in- 
to such a mistake, it is difficult to conceive ; for, according 
to his own table, that of two of them is about one fourth of the 
mean distance, and that of each of the other about one twelfth, 
while the eccentricity of Mercury is one fifth, and that of 
Mars about one eleventh. ‘l'wo of the new planets, therefore, 
have orbits less elliptical than those of Mercury and Mars, 
and very much less than that of the former ; and the orbits 
of the other two exceed that of Mercury in this respect only, 
by the difference between one fourth and one fifth. The new 
planets, therefore, are clearly not distinguished as a class by 


this circumstance. | 
* The semitransverse axes of their orbits are for Ceres 2°767406, Pallas 


2767592, Juno 2:667163, Vesta 2573000, that of the earth being 1. 
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The inclination of their orbits is a more distinctive feature. 
They each depart farther from the ecliptick, than any of the 
old planets, but this excess with respect to one of them, Ves- 
ta, amounts only to a small part of a degree, and in no in- 
stance is it so great, as exists between Mercury and most of 
the other old planets ; so that if a line is to be drawn with re- 
ference solely to this element, it ought to be drawn so as to 
include Mercury and perhaps Venus—almost any where, rath- 
er than between Mercury and Vesta. : 

The magnitude of the new planets has been considered as 
the most remarkable feature about them ; but if we may rely 
on our estimates, they bear a greater proportion to the smaller 
planets before known, than these do to Jupiter and Saturn.— 
Ceres, Pallas, and Juno according to the best observations 
are in point of bulk about one seventh of that of Mercury : 
whereas Mercury is only one twentieth of that of the earth, 
and the earth, only one twelve hundredth of that of Jupiter. 
Ifthe planets are to be divided into two classes on account of 
their difference of magnitude, the line is sufficiently well 
marked. The first would comprehend only Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Herschel, and we should be obliged to form three or four 
classes in order fairly to exclude these unfortunate strangers 
from our society, and put them by themselves. 

Wethink, therefore, since the points we have stated have been 
regarded, as the most essential, that we may consider the ques- 
tion as settled, and conclude, that there is nothing to be ap- 
prehended from this accession to the number of planets, eith- 
eras to our own dignity or the order and harmony of the 
system. We think moreover, that it is not very consistent 
in Dr. Brewster to undertake to vindicate the order and har- 
mony of the system, by supposing, that that order and harmony 
no longer exist ; that the constitution of this system was such, 
that a large and beautiful planet, after pursuing its course reg- 
ularly and quietly, with a proper obliquity and eccentricity 
for many ages, all at once burst like a bomb shell, and 
spread around its powder and dust for many millions of 
miles ; and that, instead of it, we have now, and are to have 
henceforth, these miserable little fragments driven at random 
through the celestial spaces without any regard to analogy or 
fitness. When, or by what power this explosion took place, 
or what became of the inhabitants, does not appear. If any 
of them should happen to accompany portions of their natale 
solum to our earth we should probably learn something more. 
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_ Dr. Brewster recurs in another place to this hypothesis 
to explain a circumstance, which we have not noticed, name- 
ly, that two of the new planets have very extensive atmos- 
pheres, while the other two have apparently none. He ad- 
mits, that this is a difficulty not easily accounted for upon the 
supposition that they were once united. He takes occasion, 
therefore, from a comet passing somewhere near the region 
of the paths of these bodies, about the year 1770, to furnish 
the extra quantities of this fluid. This reminds us of the 
romantick days pf Whiston. 

For our own parts, we are perfectly ready to receive these 
celestial guests, and as many more as may present themselves, 
as bona fide planets and intitled to all the consideration and 
respect, which we pay to our older associates, and so far 
from marring the beauty and order of this association, to which 
J a we belong, we think that they add to it by adding to its variety. 
ee It was once thought that the planets could not exceed seven 

in number, either because there are seven stars in a remark- 
ie ri able cluster, or because there are seven musical divisions in 
ee the octave, or for some other reason about as good. The dis- 
me | covery of the planet Hershel produced almost as great a de- 
F | rangement as that of the smaller planets. It was another | 
exception to the gradation of magnitude following the in- | 
crease of distance. It was an interruption to the law of spe- 
~ cifick gravities decreasing with the distances. Its satellites 
rat | were found, in violation of all analogy, to have their orbits | 


‘79 

j 


bi ih nearly perpendicular to the ecliptick, and what was still worse, ) 
Bee: they performed their motions contrary to the order of thesigns. } 
1 Ba We begin to be reconciled to these apparent anomalies, and | 
ft yh future discoveries may erect them into rules. All this proceeds , 
6B. from our notions of what is orderly, harmonious and fit, be- | 
ee ing derived from our limited knowledge, from a little narrow 

i system in our own minds, which every new discovery requires 
Fat to be altered and re-adjusted, or to be takenentirely to pieces : 
he ‘ | and made over again ; and it is not the least of the advanta- 


ges of the study of Astronomy, that in so many instances it 
exposes our partial views and lurking prejudices. The dis- 
cipline has an influence beyond the sphere in which it is re- 
ceived. We bring a more liberal mind to other inquiries. 
There is another speculation, in which Dr. Brewster main- 
tains that the sun is not inhabited, as some have been led to 
suppose from the observations of Dr. Herschel, which indicate 
: an atmosphere and strata of dark and luminous clouds elevat- 
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ed far above his surface. One of the reasons, which he 
gives, is, that the inhabitants would be precluded from the 
study of Astronomy ; and another is, that the sun is an ex- 
ception to the law of specifick gravities, forgetting, that these 
specifick gravities have been certainly determined only with 
respect to those planets that have satellites. We are not dis- 
posed to enter into a discussion of this question, believing, as 
we do, that we have not the materials for forming any satis- 
factory conclusion on the subject. 

We shall give a few extracts as specimens of Dr. P-rew- 
ster’s manner, when his aim is merely to instruct. His style 
forms a striking contrast to that of Mr. Ferguson. 


‘It appears, that the lunar surface is not only diversified with 
rocks and cavities, but that some parts of it are distinguished from 
others by their superiour illumination. The dark parts of the 
Moon’s disc are always smooth, and apparently level ; while the 
luminous portions are elevated tracts, which either rise into high 
mountains, or sink into deep and extensive cavities. The general 
smoothness of the obscure regions naturally induced astronomers 
to believe that they were immense collections of water. The 
names given by Hevelius are founded on this opinion; and not- 
withstanding the discoveries which have been made on the sur- 
face of the Moon, it is still very generally maintained among mod- 
ern astronomers. When we examine the Moon’s disc, however, 
with minute attention, we find that these obscure portions are not 
exactly level like a fluid surface. In many of them the inequality 
of surface and of light is considerable ; and in some parts, parallel 
ridges are distinctly visible. The large dark spot on the Moon’s 
western limb, which is called the Crisian Sea, appears in general 
to be extremely level ; but we have frequent!y observed, when the 
Moon was a little past her opposition, and when the boundary of 
light and darkness passed through the Crisian Sea, that this bound- 
ing line, instead of being elliptical, as it would have been had the 
surface been fluid, was irregular, and evidently indicated that this 
portion of the Moon’s disc was actually elevated in the middle. 
The light of these obscure regions, likewise, varies very much, 
according to the angle of illumination, or the altitude of the Sun 
above their horizon; and when the Moonis near her conjunction, 
they are not much less luminous than the other parts of her disc. 
Now this could never happen if they were covered with water ; 
for when a fluid surface is not ruffled by the wind, the light of the 
Sun, or rather the image of the Sun could not be seen, unless 
when the eye of the observer was in the line of the reflected rays. 
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It would appear, therefore, fiom these facts, that there is no water 
jn the moon, neither rivers, nor lakes, nor seas, and hence we are 
entitied to infer, that none of those atmostpherical phenomena, 
which arise from the existence of water in our own globe, will 
take place in the lunar world. 

¢ The strata of mountains, and the insulated hills which mark the 
disc of this luminary have evidently no analogy with those in our 
own globe. Her mountainous scenery, however, bears a stronger 
resemblance to the towering sublimity, and the terrific ruggedness 
of Alpine regions, than to the tamer inequalities of less elevated 
countries. Huge massess of rock rise at once from the plains, 
and raise their peaked summits to an immense height in the air, 
while projecting crags spring from their rugged flanks and threat- 
ening the vaileys below. seem to bid defiance to the laws of gravi- 
tation. Around the base of these frightful eminences are strewed 
numerous loose and unconnected fragments, which time seems to 
have detached from their parent mass; and when we exam- 
ine the rents and ravines which accompany the over-hang- 
ing cliffs, we expect every moment that they are to be torn 
from their base, and that the process of destructive separation 
which we had only contemplated in its effects, is about to be 
exhibited before us in tremendous reality. The strata of lunar 
mountains called the Appennines, which traverse a portion 
of her disc from north-east to south-west, rise with a precip- 
itous and craggy front from the level of the-Mare Imbrium. In 
some places their perpendicular elevation is above four miles ; 
and though they often descend to a much lower level, they present 
an inaccessible barrier to the north-east, while on the south-west, 
they sink in gentle declivity to the plains. 

‘ The analogy between the surface of the Earth and Moon fails 
in a still more remarkable degree, when we examine the circular 
cavities which appear in every part of her disc. Some of these 
immense caverns are nearly four miles deep and forty miles in 
diameter. <A high annular ridge, marked with lofty peaks and 
little cavities, generally encircles them ; an insulated mountain 
frequently rises in their centre, and sometimes they contain smaller 
cavities of the same nature with themselves. These hollows are 
most numerous in the south-west part of the Moon ; and it is from 
this cause that that portion of this luminary is more brilliant than 
any other part of her disc. The mountainous ridges, which en- 
circle the cavities, reflect the greatest quantity of light ; and from 
their lying in every possible direction, they appear near the time 
of full Moon like a number of brilliant radiations, issuing from 
the large spot, called Tycho. 

‘It is difficult to explain, with any degree of probability, the 
formation of these immense Cavities ; but we cannot help thinking, 
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that our Earth would assume the same figure, if all the seas and 
lakes were removed ; and it is therefore probable, that the lunar 
cavities are either intended for the reception of water, or that they 
are the beds of lakes and seas which have tormerly existed in that 
luminary. The circumstance of there being no water in the 
Moon is a strong confirmation of this theory.’ 


Dr. Brewster closes his supplement with a table, containing 
the elements of the orbits of the planets and several other par- 
ticulars. In this, we are surprised to find, that he has not 
availed himself of the later corrections and improvements.— 
We have, for instance, the longitude of the nodes for the year 
1750, the inclination of the orbits, without the variation, for 
1780, and the place of the aphelia for 1801, printed 1800 ; sf 
whereas the practice has been for some time to refer all these i 
to the beginning of the present century, and to give the place of i fii 
the perihelia instead of that of the aphelia for the sake of pre- Be 
serving a uniformity in this respect between the planets and 
comets. The secular variations of the nodes and aphelia are 

iven not according to the latest corrections, and the reader is 
left to find out as he can when they are additive, and when sub- 
tractive, and whether they are absolute. or whether they are 
to be referred to the equinox. ‘The eccentricities are in parts of 
the earth’s mean distance considered as 100000, instead of be- 
ing expressed in parts of the semi-major axes respectively. 
There are morever some important mistakes, besides such as 
are evidently typographical. ‘The Moon’s mass is stated to be 
0°025, instead 0°0146, and that of Mars at 0°0875 instead of 
0°1294, the earth’s being considered as 1. On the whole, this | 
table, which is a sort of an abtract of the author’s view of the a 
subject, when compared with similar ones given by Laplace, | 
Biot, Delambre, or by Mr. Woodhouse, will be found to be 
more or less incorrect in a greater part of the articles con- 
tained in it. 

We have adverted to what we conceive the most excep- 
tionable parts of the editor’s labours. In others, he has given i 
abundant proof of learning and extensive research ; and hy 
the matter, which he has collected, appears to us, for the most, yy 
to be well arranged. His style is perspicuous, and animated, | 
and more highly wrought than we generally meet in ' 
productions of this nature. He is sometimes, however, a 
little too lofty, and too ambitious of rhetorical ornament. 
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We have confined ourselves principally in the remarks we 
have offered, to the faults and defects of this work, in the hope 
that some exertions may be made towards procuring one 
more respectable, and more worthy of the nature and present 
state of the science. Were we already supplied with such a 
treatise, adapted to the higher class of readers, we should not 
regret the republication of this, as it may be useful in acade- 
mies and schools, and to a large description of persons whose 
education and pursuits do not lead them to inquiries of amore 


— 
Se 


refined and difficult character, 
Art. VII. naugural Address, delivered in the Chapel of 
Be the University at Cambridge, November 5, 1817. By Levi 
Bia [ ay Frisbie, 4. M. Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
(0 LS Philosophy, and Civil Polity in Harvard University. Uni- 
1 ie versity Press, Hilliard & Metcalf, 1817. 
| WE in this country have great reason to congratulate our- 
a: selves upon the rapid improvement, which has taken place 
| : within a few years in the state of our literature. Without 
doubt, there is not in any nation, so large a proportion of rea- 
ders of some degree of cultivation and refinement. One of 
the most striking evidences of our literary improvement is to 
be found in the character of many of our popular addresses, 
Ss va which indicate at once the talents of the speaker, and the es- 
i i aye timate which he has formed of the information, good taste, and 
oi good sense of those whom he is addressing. Of these it would 


be impossible to select a more favourable specimen, than the 

discourse now under review, which, though pronounced before 

the University in Cambridge, upon the occasion of the au- 

thor’s inauguration as Professor,* may yet be regarded as a 

popular address,when we consider the numerous audience which 

. attends upon such occasions. It is partly as affording evi- 

ae dence of the good state of our literature, that we are desirous 

of directing the publick attention to it; but principally on ac- 

count of its intrinsick value. We are persuaded that so far 

as we are able to make it more known, we are doing service 
to the cause of letters, and of morals. 


Rie * See our last number, p. 146. 
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The subjects of the Address are, as we stated in our last 
number, the necessity, the objects, and the influence of 
Moral Philosophy, in the most extensive sense of the term. 


‘ Moral philosophy in strict propriety is the science of the prin- 
ciples and obligation of duty ; but in the observations I may now 
make, I shall have reference also to all those studies and inquiries, 
which have for their object the knowledge and improvement of the 
moral condition of man.’ p. 10. 


In speaking of the necessity of moral science, the author is 
employed in answering the objections which may be made to 
it. These are to be resolved into notions which sometimes 
are expressly avowed ; but which more frequently, perhaps, 
"float loosely in men’s minds, without forming themselves into 
fixed and well defined opinions. 


‘The doctrine of a moral sense has furnished the first objection 
to the necessity of moral science. It has often been said, the 
heart is the best casuist, and its natural promptings the safest guides 
in duty. But in respect to this objection it must be carefully re- 
membered, that we are not to form our estimate of the value 
of natural conscience from the prevalent opinions of civiliz- 
ed and christian countries. The moral sense of the most un- 
learned at the present day is not the sense of nature, but of culti- 
vation ; it has been modified by the studies and experience of ages, 
and, and above all, by the christian religion. It is not denied, 
that we have from nature a moral as well as an intellectual capa- 
city ; but the former, no less than the latter, is to be improved 
and enlarged by observation and thought. Many duties arise from 
relations, which are complicated and remote ; these relations 
must be investigated and brought together, and general principles, 
which may be settled into rules, deduced from them. The neces- 
sity of this is sufficiently shown by the different and contradictory 
maxims of duty, that have prevailed in different ages and nations. 
Were, however, the original suggestions of uncultivated conscience 
far clearer and more decisive than experience will allow us to be- 
lieve, still the necessity of philosophy would not be superseded. 
The unremitted labours of the moralist would notwithstanding be 
required, to relieve the sentiments of mankind, from those asso- 
ciations of prejudice, of fashion, and of false opinion, which have 
so constant an influence in perverting the judgment and corrupt- 
ing the heart, and to bring them back to the unbiassed dictates of 
nature and common sense. Besides, the moral constitution of 
inan, his relations, and duties, are subjects too interesting, and too 
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fruitful of remark, to be neglected in the speculations of the in- 
genious and inquiring. Erroneous theories will be formed, nay 
they will be presented to mankind as the rule of life, and even his- 
tory and fiction be made vehicles of principles, dangerous alike to 
virtue and to peace. While indeed these speculations of false 
philosophy are wrapped in metaphysical subtleties, they may ex- 
cite little alarm, and serve rather to amuse the learned ; they are 
those eccentrick lightnings, that play harmlessly in the evening 
cloud ; but when they are made the maxims of common life, or, em- 
bodied in popular fiction, find their way into the hearts of men, 
they are these same lightnings concentrated and brought down to 
earth, blasting andconsuming. The safety of society then requires, 
that such systems be subjected to the jealous scrutiny of a sound 

hilosophy, and that there be men, whose habits and studies will 
lead them to a rigid superintendence of whatever is proposed ;— 
to give authority to truth, and to detect and expose what is only 
specious and insinuating. If our moral being could be left, as it 
came from the hands of its Creator, to the simple and wholesome 
viands of nature, if it breathed only the pure atmostphere of truth, 
it might perhaps preserve the soundness of health, and the ingen- 
uous suffusions of virtue ; but pampered, as it is, with false philo- 
sophy and factitious sentiment, the antidote should grow with the 

oison. There will always be a Hobbes, a Rousseau, or a God- 
win ; let us then have also our Cudworths, our Butlers, and our 


Stewarts.’ pp. 10—12. 


Besides the other obvious beauties of the extract just quoted, 
we may remark one which is characteristick of the whole dis- 
course—the compression of thought, and the variety of top- 
icks, which, within a very narrow compass, are brought to 
bear upon the subject without disorder or obscurity. 

The other objection remarked upon, is, that the Scriptures 
furnish us with a perfect rule of right ; and that, therefore, it 
is unnecessary to have recourse to the deductions of human 


reason. The answer to this is as follows. 


‘The morality of the scriptures is preceptive and not theoretick 
it enjoins dispositions, without showing their relative subordina- 
tion, or specifying the actions that flow from them ; it commands 
duties, but does not teach principles ; nor was it possible, that its 
precepts, however numerous, should extend to all the variety of 
daily occurring cases. Itis necessary for the christian to analyse 
the moral rules of his religion, to trace them to their principles, 
and again from these principles to deduce new rules, and by a 
knowledge of the reason of each, understand its ever varying ac- 
commodation to varying circumstances. Througha neglect of these 
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considerations, what enormities have not been perpetrated by men 
with the bible in their hands, from a wrong application of its pre- 
cepts and examples ? It is in this, as in the science of law, innu- 
merable as are the provisions of statutes and cases, still that coun- 
sellor would be ill prepared to advise his client, who had not learned 
to distinguish the principle from the facts, and thus to judge how 
far the former might be affected by the minutest change in the latter. 
There is a legal mind, a law logick, more important to the profes- 
sor than a knowledge of all the precedents in all the books without 
it.” p. 12. 


In conformity with these remarks, we may observe, that it 
was not the design of revelation to teach a complete system of 
morality. ‘Che fundamental rules of conduct were distinctly 
stated ; and duties, the obligation of which had not been re- 
cognized, or the practice of which had been generally disre- 
garded, were strongly inculcated ; such, for instance, as the du- 
ty of christian charity, in the most extensive, and of christian 
purity, in the more limited sense of the words. But direct in- 
struction in other duties was rather incidental, than essential 
to its main purpose. ‘There is so much truth and good sense 
in the remarks of Dr. Paley upon this subject, that we will 
venture to give an extract from him of some length. ¢ The 
teaching of morality was not the primary design of the mis- 
sion of Christ.’ ‘If l were to describe in a very few 
words the scope of Christianity, as a revelation, [should say, 
that it was to influence the conduct of human life, by estab- 
lishing the proof ofa future state of reward and punishment— 
‘to bring life and immortality to light... The direct object, 
therefore, of the design is, to supply motives, and not rules ; 
sanctions, and not precepts. And these were what mankind 
stood most in need of. ‘The members of civilized society can, 
in all ordinary cases, judge tolerably well how they ought to 
act ; but without a future state, or, which is the same thing, 
without credited evidence of that state, they want a motive to 
their duty ; they want, at least, strength of motive, sufficient 
to bear up against the force of passion, and the temptation of 
present advantage. Their rules want authority. The most 
imporiant service that can be rendered to human life, and 
that, consequently, which, one might expect beforehand, would 
be the great end and office of a revelation from God, is to con- 
vey to the world authorized assurances of the reality of a 
future existence. And although in doing this, or by the min- 
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istry of the same person by whom this is done, moral precepts 
or examples, or illustrations of moral precepts, may be occa- 
sionally given, and be highly valuable, yet still they do not 
form the original purpose of the mission.’** ‘To this state- 
ment there seems to us little to be objected, except that Dr. 
Paley has given an imperfect view of the design of revelation 
as intended to instract us in religious truth. Not merely the 
doctrine ofa future state was to be made known to men upon 
certain evidence, but the character of God likewise; and to 
all men but the Jews, his very existence and moral govern- 
ment. 

After the passage last quoted from his address, Professor 
Frisbie, that he may not be misunderstood, notices ¢ the un- 
speakable importance of the aids revelation affords to the 
christian moralist, and the strong light it throws over the 


region of his inquiries.’ 


‘The bible has taught us the being and attributes of God with 
a clearness and certainty, to which nature had made but the fee- 
blest approaches ; while at the same time, particularly in the new 
testament, it gives many plain rules in almost every branch of du- 
ty. From what a maze of paradox and doubt, in which heathen 
philosophers were continually bewildered and perplexed, are we 
now extricated by a few simple and sublime truths ? Accordingly, 
we can scarcely read a page ofa christian moralist, but we find him 
limiting, controlling, or supporting principles, by appeals to the 
acknowledged doctrines of revealed theology ; while the practical 
rules are so many beacons along the road, to mark his course, and 
light him on his way. ‘To investigate the principle of an admitted 
rule is much easier, and followed by conclusions far more satisfac- 
tory, than when the principle and the rule are both to be discover- 
ed. And when we proceed still further, to trace out new princi- 

les and deduce new rules, our inquiries are guided, and our con- 
clusions tried, by truths already known. ‘The parts supplied must 
be suited to those we possess ; as our theories involve consequen- 
ces, that contradict or harmonize with the plain maxims of the 
gospel, we know them to be false, or may presume them to be 
true. 
‘In conformity with these remarks, how different has been the 
practical application of the same theories, as they have been fol- 
lowed out into their consequences by sceptical or christian moral- 
ists. Thesystems of Godwin and Paley are both founded on the 


* Paley’s Evidences, P. Ii. c. 2. 
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same general principle of utility. This principle led the author 
of the Political Justice to consequences, that would sever not only 
the ties of intimate affection, but the very bonds of social order.— 
These consequences, he, who admits the principle, may find it dif- 
ficult to avoid; yet the Archdeacon of Carlisle, guided and con- 
trolled by the doctrines of the bible, connected it with rules of con- 
duct, consistent with the truest reason and purest virtue. Mr, 
Hume, aware of the cause of such differences, has lamented the un- 
natural alliance, which in modern times has united theology with 
morals ; but he, who well considers the exact coincidence of the in- 
structions of Jesus Christ with the deepest principles of our nature 
and the soundest deductions of philosophy, will find reasons, hard- 
ly less impressive than the miracles themselves, for believing that 


he was a teacher sent from God, and knew what was in man.’ 
pp: 18—15. 


The author next remarks upon the characteristick value of 
revelation, as having furnished the highest motives and sanc- 
tions of duty ; and then proceeds to speak of the objects of 


moral science. 


‘The objects of moral science are implied, in what we have said 
of its necessity. They are to preserve from neglect or perversion 
the knowledge we already possess, to enlarge its boundaries, and 
strengthen its foundations, by new or clearer views of the nature 
and relations of man, and above all, to give it a practical influ- 
ence upon the character and prospects of society.’ p. 15. 


‘Moral knowledge,’ the author observes, ‘ cannot yet be 
supposed to have reached its limits. ‘There are unexplored 
avenues before us, and gleams of light invite us onward.’— 
He remarks that no theory of morals has yet received 
a general, much less a universal assent; and notices the uncer- 
tainty and difference of opinion, which exist respecting some 
questions of practical importance in private life. He then 


proceeds ; 


‘In the relations of states, of rulers and subjects, the principles of 
morality and rules of conduct are still more indefinite and unset- 
tled. ‘That the law of nations ts but the extension of those max- 
ins of equity and kindness, which should regulate the intercourse 
of individuals, till of late seems, in practice at least, hardly to have 
been conceived. Expediency rather than right has been the great 
spring of political motion, and diplomacy but another name for 
intrigue and duplicity. ‘The representative, in his seat, will adyo- 
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cate with his voice, and support with his vote, measures, which the 
man, in the relations of private life, would blush to acknowledge. Nor 
is this want of just sensibility confined to the statesman ; with 
the citizen, to defraud the publick is too often but an achievement 
of ingenuity ; and even the scholar in his closet, while he kindles 
with indignation at the injustice or cruelty of an individual, reads 
the aggressions and ravages of nations with hardly a sentiment, that 
they are crimes. 

¢ Here then is much to be done; and there is also somewhat to 
encourage exertion. On these subjects are not juster views be- 
ginning to make their way P Negotiations are professed to be con- 
ducted more in the honourable spirit of frewkwtie and concilia- 
tion. The laws, if not the practice, of civilized war have been 
softened into comparative mildness. Questions of national inter- 
est are debated, and the measures of governments examined, upon 
the broad basis of equity and truth, and statesmen compelled. if 
not to adopt, certainly to defend their plans of policy, not by rea- 
sons of state, but reasons of right. Ifall this be in pretence, more 
than in truth, still the necessity of hypocrisy is one proof of the 
existence of virtue. Ifthe splendid pall be thrown over the bier, 
it is because men cannot bear the ghastliness of death.’ pp. 16, 17. 


The author next considers, in what manner the objects men- 
tioned by him are most successfully to-be pursued ;—and 
then follows the third and last head of the discourse, in 
which he treats of the practical influence of moral philosophy. 
Under this head, after some general observations upon the 
connexion of knowledge with virtue, he speaks of the effect 
which the study of moral science is adapted to have upon 
those by whom it is pursued. The remarks, which imme- 


diately succeed, we shall give at length. 


‘If the effect, we have described, be natural, it cannot be con- 
fined to the philosopher alone; it will extend itself in his in- 
structions and writings. ‘The same views will be gradually ap- 

lied in the formation of the dispositions and habits of children ; 
they will become an important branch of liberal knowledge, and 
thus exert a control over the higher classes of society, over men 
of letters and the popular authors of the day. 

‘This suggests to us another means of practical influence. 
Those compositions in poetry and prose, which constitute the lit- 
erature of a nation, the essay, the drama, the novel, it cannot be 
doubted, have a most extensive and powerful operation upon the 
moral feelings and character of the age. ‘The very business of 
the authors of such works is directly or indirectly with the heart. 
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Even descriptions of natural scenery owe much of their beauty 
and interest to the moral associations they awaken, In like man- 
ner fine turns of expression or thought often operate more by sug- 

estion than enumeration. But 3 feelings and passions are 

irectly described, or embodied in the hero, and called forth by the 
incidents of a story it is then, that the magick of fiction and poe- 
try is complete, that they enter into and dwell in the secret cham- 
bers of the very soul, moulding it at will. In these moments of 
deep excitement, must not a bias be given to the character, and 
much be done to elevate and refine, or degrade and pollute, those 
sympathies and sentiments, which are the sources of much of our 
virtue and happiness, or our guilt and misery? The danger is, 
that, in such cases, we do not discriminate the distinct action of 
associated causes. Even in what is presented to the senses, we 
are aware of the power of habitual combination. An object, nat- 
urally disagreeable, becomes beautiful, because we have often 
seen the sun shine or the dew sparkle upon it, or it has been group- 
ed in ascene of peculiar interest. ‘Thus the powers of fancy and 
of taste blend associations in the mind, which disguise the origin- 
al nature of moral qualities. A liberal generosity, a disinterest- 
ed self devotion, a powerful energy or deep sensibility of soul, a 
contempt of danger and death, are often so connected in stor 
with the most profligate principles and manners, that the latter 
are excused and even sanctified by the former. ‘The impression, 
which so powerfully seizes all the sympathies, is one; and the 
ardent youth becomes almost ambitious of a character, he ought 
to abhor. So too, sentiments, from which in their plain form deli- 
cacy would revolt, are insinuated with the charms of poetical im- 
agery and expression; and even the coarseness of Fielding is 
probably less pernicious, than the seducing refinement of writers 
like Moore ; whose voluptuous sensibility steals upon the heart 
and corrupts its purity, as the moon beams, in some clinates, are 
believed to poison the substances on which they fall. 

‘ But in no productions of modern genius is the reciprocal influ- 
ence of morals and literature more distinctly seen, than in those of 
the author of Childe Harold. His character produced the poems ; 
and it cannot be doubted, that his poems are adapted to produce 
such a character. His heroes speak a language, supplied not more 
by imagination, than consciousness. ‘They are not those ma- 
chines, that, by a contrivance of the artist, send forth a musick of 
their own; but instruments, through which he breathes his very 
soul,in tones of agonized sensibility, that cannot but give a sym- 
pathetick impulse to those who hear. ‘The desolate poorengy 
of his mind rises and throws its dark shade over his poetry, like 
one of his own ruined castles; we feel it to be sublime, but we 
forget, that it is a sublimity it cannot have, till it is abandoned by 
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every thing, that is kind and peaceful and happy, and its halls are 
ready to become the haunts of outlaws and assassins. Nor are 
his more tender and affectionate passages those, to which we can 
yield ourse'ves without a feeling of uneasiness. It is not that 
we can here and there select a proposition formally false or per- 
nicious ; but that he leaves an impression unfavourable to a health- 


ful state of thought and feeling, peculiarly dangerous to the finest 


h i minds and most susceptible hearts. They are the scene of a sum- 
Me mer evening, where all is tender and beautifuland grand ; but the 
ie damps of disease descend with the dews of heaven, and the 
a pestilent vapours of night are breathed in with the fragrance and 


balm, and the delicate and fair are the surest victems of the expo- 
sure. 

‘ Although I have illustrated the moral influence of literature, 
principally from its mischiefs; yet it is obvious, if what I have 
rennet said be just, it may be Ag oe no less powerful, as a means of 
‘i good. Is it not true that within the last century a decided and 
(OA important improvement in the moral character of our literature 

Be fee has taken place; and, had Pope and Smollet written at the pres- 
ms ent day, would the former have published the imitations of Chau- 
La cer, or the latter the adventures of Pickle and Random ? Genius 
_ cannot now sanctify impurity or want of principle ; and our crit- 

. 3 icks and reviewers are exercising jurisdiction not only upon the 
literary but moral blemishes of the authors, that come before them. 
| We notice with peculiar pleasure the sentence of just indigna- 

$ tion, which the Edinburgh tribunal has pronounced upon Moore, 

Vee Swift, Goethe, and in general the German sentimentalists. In- 
mia } deed the fountains of literature, into which an enemy has some- 
Bh. times infused poison, naturally flow with refreshment and health. 
me hr Cowper and Campbell have led the muses to repose in the bowers 
oe of religion and virtue; and Miss Edgeworth has so cautiously 

| combined the features of her characters, that the predominant ex- 
pression is ever what it should be; she has shown us, not vices 
ennobled by virtues, but virtues, degraded and perverted by their 
union with vices. ‘The success of this lady has been great, but 
had she availed herself more of the motives and sentiments of re- 
ligion, we think it would have been greater. She has stretched 
forth a powerful hand to the impotent in virtue; and had she ad- 
ded, with the apostle, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, we 
should aimost have expected miracles from its touch.’ pp. 21—25. 


Tt would not be easy to find a passage more distinguished 
at for correctness of sentiment, and beauty of expression, than 
hea Ga that which we have quoted. We wish that his subject, and 
Pe the limits ef his discourse, had allowed the author to enlarge 
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somewhat upon the thoughts expressed in the beginning of 
the last paragraph. It is very gratifying to observe the 
gradual improvement in the moral character of English litera- 
ture, since the reign of Charles II. and the period immedi- 
ately subsequent. Many of the plays and poems of that day 
are such as we might fancy to be written in a world, that had 
been put out of the sphere of God’s providence and moral. 
government ; among men who had heard of religion and 
morality indeed, as imposing obligations upon other creatures, 
but who felt themselves free from these restraints, and thought 
of them only as matters of ridicule ;—whose main business 
was to pursue their gross pleasures as long as they were able, 
and to cheat each other whenever they had an opportunity ; 
but who at the same time possessed that sort of mischievous 
ingenuity and quickness of wit, which have been fancied to 
be properties of evil spirits. Nothing could be more remote 
from the genius of the writers of this race, than the exhibi- 
tion of those striking, but most unnatural characters, in which 
the fierce vices of pirates, and outlaws, and men of desperate 
wickedness, are united with a prevailing tone of romantick 
tenderness, of high sentiment, and of over delicate and 
exasperated sensibility. "heir characters have only the 
hard, impudent, diseased countenance of every day pro- 
fligacy. ‘They dwelt in their writings upon such vices as 
they relished, and introduced such personages as they asso- 
ciated with in common life. ‘The literature of the age, in 
its prevailing character, was like Messalina coming from the 
stews ;— 


‘ Obscurisque genis turpis, fumoque lucerne 
Feeda, lupanaris tulit ad pulvinar odorem.’ 


We have not forgotten that Dryden was a writer of this 
age; nor have we forgotten his indecency, his immorality, 
and his profanity. Of Dryden we are almost afraid to say 
what we think. He versified with great facility, and often 
with great force and melody, though quite as often in a very 
incorrect and slovenly style ; he has much vigorous language, 
which gives a bold relief to his thoughts ; he possessed not 
a little of the ingenuity of the metaphysical race of poets, 
tempered with considerably more good sense ; and he was a 
very powerful, though coarse satirist; occasionally very 
skilful and acute in the delineation of character, (as in that 
of the Duke of Buckingham for instance,) for the purpose of 


ridicule or invective. ¢« They say,’ he observes in one of his 
Vol. VII. No. 2. 30 
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prefaces, ‘my talent is satire ;? and in this opinion his con- 
temporaries seem to have formed a correct estimate of his 
abilities. In the enumeration just given, we doubt whether 
we have not exhausted all his claims to great intellectual 
superiority asa poet. Nobody looks for pathos, or tenderness, 
or delicacy of thought or feeling in the writings of Dryden. 
He has no sublimity of any kind ; least of all, any thing that 
approaches to moral sublimity. He spreads before us no 
fine views of visible nature ; he never carries us forth among 
the works of God to admire and be delighted. He was 
unable vividly to conceive and express human passions and 
feelings. He never seizes on our sympathy; he does not 
make us intimate with himself, nor interest us in those cha- 
racters which he embodies and puts inaction. Nature never 
gave to him those keys which open her secret recesses. ‘There 
is no magick in his verses; they produce no emotion ; they 
are as little allied as possible to that poetry, which §¢ stirs 
a man’s heart like the sound of a trumpet.’ ‘They discover 
much intellectual vigour, but possess no moral power. When 
not seasoned by the noxious stimulant of personal satire, his 
longer poems in heroick verse are uninteresting and tire- 
some. Who reads a second time his Palamon and Arcite ; 
except as a mere literary critick, to be satisfied that his first 
judgment of it was correct? Who now reads through his 
Hind and Panther? We believe that but few have with us 
submitted to this unprofitable labour. No one rises from the 
perusal of his poetry better or wiser; with any thoughts, or 
feelings, or images, which a good man would wish to retain. 
In every thing relating to moral sentiment, the mind of 
Dryden was essentially coarse, vulgar, and depraved. 

We regret that Mr. Scott should have given his time and 
talents to editing a complete edition of the works of this 
author. The poems of Dryden, which are of any value, were 
sufficiently known ; and it was not worth any one’s while to 
bring together, and attempt to restore to life, those of his 
writings, which were perishing in their own corruption. We 
hope, that the passion for collecting and preserving every 
thing, which has once had notoriety, will sometime or another 
be succeeded by the exercise of a discriminating judgment, 
which will reject what is not worth preservation.* 


* We recollect a fine essay upon the subject of Mr. Scott’s edition of 
Drvden’s works, in a number of the Analectick Magazine, published some 
years sincee We regret that we have not the work at hand, to refer to it 


more particularly. 
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It would be very pleasant to trace the moral improvement 
of English literature since the age of which we have been 
speaking. We think that the progress of this improvement 
is to be particularly remarked in our prose works of fiction. 
‘The novels of Smollet are of such a character, that if any 
one were to keep them on his table or in his library, and 
recur to them with much relish for relaxation or amusement, 
we might begin to fear that his taste for low humour had 
outgrown some other tastes much better worth cultivation. 
Fielding was a writer of more genius than Smollet. He has 
more invention, more wit, more character, and more thought. 
Nor does he. introduce us into company quite so gross and 
offensive. A familiarity with his characters is not so much 
adapted to debase and brutalize the imagination and feelings. 
But the effect of his writings upon the moral principles is 
little less injurious than those of Smollet. Their prevailing 
tendency is to represent one as being better, more manly, 
and more pleasant, for having a few vices; and to teach us 
that those, who appear to be afraid of sinning, are in general 
little better than hypocrites and scoundrels. 

We think that the best writers of prose fiction, at the pres- 
ent day, are hardly less superiour in genius than in niorality 
to those whom we have mentioned. ‘The author of Waverly 
and Guy Mannering might, without vanity, be little flattered 
by a comparison, which in all the higher intellectual endow- 
ments, should put him far above such writers as Fielding 
and Smollet. And though with regard to Miss Edgeworth, 
some of the late English reviewers appear to have a little of 
the feeling of the Athenian, who was tired of hearing Aristides 
called the Just, yet for ourselves we continue to regard her with 
unabated admiration. She has faults and defects, without 
doubt ; and the most important of them is that pointed out by 
the author of the address,—the infrequency with which she 
directly brings into view religious principles and sentiments ; 
though for this we think some reasons might be alleged not 


wholly without weight. But in truth and nature; in the- 


correct conception and complete preservation of a great 
variety of characters ; in her skill in adjusting together moral 
and intellectual qualities, as they are really found combined 
in nature, so that the effect of her characters upon our 
moral feelings is always what it ought to be; in pointing out 
and tracing “those influences which mould the affections and 
the understanding; in the admirable good sense of her 
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remarks upon life, conduct and manners, which, from their 
acuteness, and from the manner of their introduction, remind 
us of the concentrated wisdom of Tacitus ; in wit and refined 
humour, which are hardly equalled by those of Addison ; in 
fertility and happiness of allusion ; in her talent for introduc- 
ing all that sort of information which admits of being incor- 
porated into such works as she composes ; in the finish and 
brilliancy of those passages in which she gives us the conver- 
sation of polished life ; in touches of exquisite pathos, though 
this merit has sometimes been denied her by those who have 
not sufficiently entered into the feelings and situation of her 
characters ; in the purity and ease of her immaculate style ; 
and in that predominating spirit of perfect good taste, and of 
elegance and refinement of mind, which appears in all her 
writings, in every one of these excellencies, she has no supe- 
riour, and in their union with each other, she has no equal. 
There is nothing, which in the combination of these excellen- 
cies approaches to an equality with her writings ; and by the 
uniform employment of her rare talents to afford gratification 
to some of our best feelings, and to recommend and strengthen 
some of our best habits of action, she has conferred obliga- 
tions upon the world, which entitle her to a reputation as 
enviable perhaps, as that of any writer in English literature. 

Though we have suffered ourselves to wander so far, yet 
we must return once more to the address of Professor Fris- 
bie, to give another paragraph from the last head, and the 
very fine conclusion of the whole discourse. 


‘ The incorporating of religion with morality, we mention in the 
last place, as a means of practical influence. Those, we have 
hitherto noticed, have a more particular reference to the higher 
and intellectual classes ; but this extends to every order in socie- 
ty. It is not the fountain, which plays only in the gardens of the 
palace, but the rain of heaven, which descends alike upon the en- 
closures of the rich and the poor, and refreshes the meanest shrub, 
no less than the fairest lower. The sages of antiquity seem to 
have believed, that morality had nothing to do with religion ; and 
christians of the middle age, that religion had nothing to do with 
morality ; but, at the present day, we acknowledge how intimate 
and important is their connexion. It is not views of moral fitness, 
by which the minds of men are at first to be affected, but by con- 
necting their duties with the feelings and motives, the hopes and 
fears of christianity. Both are necessary, the latter to prompt 
and invigorate virtue, the former to give it tne beauty of knowl- 
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edge and taste. It is heat, that causes the germ to spring and 
flourish in the heart; but it is light, that imparts veiidere to its 
foliage, and their hues to its flowers. . 

‘Thus I have spoken, not as I could have wished, but as I was 
able, of the necessity, the objects, and influence of the studies of 
the moralist, I am aware of objections to much that I have said, 
which I have omitted to notice, not because they were unimpor- 
tant, but from want of time for their discussion. The idea of 

erfectibility has been considered as the dream of the visionary ; 
But it does not follow, that because every thing is not to be hoped, 
therefore nothing is to be attempted. Man hascertainly capaci- 
ties of improvement, and he can feel a moral influence ; his pro- 
gress may he fluctuating and slow; but, from the application of 
judicious and unremitting efforts, will it not be certain? Com- 
mencing with those, who labour to unfold the principles and ends of 
moral action, may it not be expected to descend, as we have said, 
through the higher and more intellectual classes of society, till it 
reaches and purifies and ennobles the great mass of mankind in 
the humblest walks of life ; as the blood, flowing from the heart 
and distributed through the larger arteries, finds its way at length 
into the capillary and minuter vessels, where it is incorporated 
with the very substance of the body, giving health and vigour and 
beauty. Letus then close, by accommodating to our subject the 
words of Quintilian concerning eloquence, ¢ Nam est certe aliquid 
consummata virtus ;* neque ad eam pervenire natura humani in- 
genii prohibet ; quod si non contingat, altius tamen ibunt, qui ad 
summa nitentur.’ 


The views exhibited in the last paragraph are such as the 
philosopher and the christian delight to contemplate ; and in 
this country, there is particular reason that they should 
engage and fix our attention. In this country, mankind seem 
to be subjected to an experiment to determine their power of 
improvement, instituted under circumstances incomparably 
more favourable than ever before existed. No people ever 
entered the high way to honour with such encouragements 
and advantages. We are full of youthful freshness and 
vigour. Weare free from any of those institutions trans- 
mitted to us from past ages, by which other nations are 
enthralled, and held back, and allied to the ignorance and 
vices of their progenitors. The mind is not with us crip- 
pled and deformed by prejudices, wound round it from its 
birth to mould it to some established fashion. We have none 
of those privileged orders, which are so apt to become stag- 
nant pools of corruption, diffusing moral infection through a 
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people, We acknowledge no claims to superiority, but those 
which nature has sanctioned, or which are the necessary 
result of civil society. No adventitious circumstances can 
supply the want of tiose qualities that are justly entitled to 
respect ; nor give pre-eminence and power to one, who, with- 
out them, would not be tolerated in the common intercourse 
of life. We have no established church to oppress and bear 
down the truth, to hold out a lure in its emoluments, and in 
the manner, in which these are disposed of, for some men to 
assume the character of christian ministers, who are but 
poorly qualified for the office; and to weaken the moral 
principle of its best members, by leading them to subter- 
fuges scarcely excusable, in order to justify a profession of 
assent to doctrines which they do not believe. In civil 
liberty and privileges; and in religious liberty and privi- 
leges, so far as these depend on the laws, we have nothing 
more to ask or to wish for; we are favoured beyond all 
example ; almost beyond any previous imagination of what 
might possibly be attained. ‘There exists in this country a 
facility in acquiring the means of subsistence which is else- 
where unknown. Honest industry will secure to aman, and 
to his family, all the necessaries and many of the cenven- 
iences and luxuries of life. The food of the mind is procured 
with as much ease as that of the body. In many, we believe 
most of our states, all the provision which can reasonably be 
desired, has been made, and has been made successfully, for 


affording to the great body of the people the rudiments of 


useful learning. The prevailing humanity of our national 
character appears in that merciful code of penal laws, which 
has been adopted throughout a great part of our country ; to 
which there is no parallel in other nations. We are ina 

reat measure free from that corruption of manners which 
has spread itself over Europe. No where is there more of 
domestick virtue and domestick happiness. The standard 
of morals is very high with us; and a sense of the obliga- 
tions of religion and morality is diffused among all classes. 
This is said generally of course; as all such assertions 
respecting national character must be made. We do not 
estimate that of England from the miners of Cornwall, or 
from the population of her manufacturing towns. We are, 
to give our general character, a religious and moral people. 
Such is our present state; and when we look back upon our 
history, there is little, comparatively speaking, at which we 
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need blush, and very much by which we may justly regard 
ourselves as honourably distinguished. 

If now we are told that other nations excel us in the arts 
of refinement and luxury, it is not worth while for us to 
plead our youth or our poverty ; we may answer with the 
feeling of the Roman poet ; 


‘ Excudent alii spirantia mollius zera, 
Credo equidem.’ 


There is no nation which has been outraged with such 
profligate calumny; and there never was a people, who 
seemed less disposed to form a correct estimate of their pri- 
vileges, their advantages, and their distinctions. Our hearts 
have been too cold, when reminded that This is owr own, our 
native land; and the attachment of which we have defrauded 
our own country, we have given somewhat too lavishly to 
others. ‘This is the main fault in our national character. 
It is time for us to be a little more remiss in our admiration 
of what is foreign, and to learn to respect ourselves. It is 
time for us to learn to think of ourselves more justly. In 
looking so much abroad for models and precedents, there is 
danger that we may receive from other nations some of the 
hereditary mischiefs by which they are oppressed, some of the 
decrepid prejudices to whose authority they still submit, and 
some of the corruptions of age by which they are disgraced 
and made miserable. 

It is not here the place to speak of those means by which 
our moral and intellectual condition may be still further 
improved ; but the character-of the address we have been 
considering, and the train of thought it developes, naturally 
lead us to mention one of them. It is the diffusion of correct 
tastes, sentiments, and opinions by the writings of literary 
men and scholars. Hitherto the peculiar circumstances and 
exigencies of our country have almost imperiously directed 
the talents of our eminent men to other occupations, or called 
them off to higher duties, than those of literature. When 
asked, therefore, why we have hitherto done so little in the 
department of letters, we will answer in the first place, that 


we have done something, and that our just claims have not , 


been asserted by ourselves, nor allowed by others; and we 
will go on to reply, that the period is not very distant,—that 
itis quite within the memory of no very aged individual, 
when we were, as Mr. Burke described us, ‘a people but in 
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the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood ;’ 
that before that time, little literary labour was to be expected 
from the poor and hardy adventurers into an unknown land ; 
surrounded by savage enemies ; holding the plough with one 
hand and the musket in the other ; and that since that time we 
have been vindicating our present rank among nations, 
through the agony of a revolution, and have been organizing 
ourselves into an empire. But the period has arrived when 
we must have a literature of our own. This cannot now be 
regarded as an ornament with which we may dispense, incur- 
ring in consequence only a little national disgrace ; it must be 
considered as the safeguard of our best principles, habits, 
and feelings. It should be made an object of publick and 
of individual interest. There is no deficiency of talents in 
ae our country ; its enemies have ceased to make this reproach ; 
- Ai and literary exertion therefore will be in proportion to its 
L| ee encouragement. ‘There will be men of letters enough, when 
ne the country is ready to afford them honour and reward, 'The 
| one must be provided for them; and their claim to the other 
| must be recognised and asserted ; and there must be a 
me Ps general feeling, that our national reputation is implicated in 
Bes the reputation of our national literature. In this too, as in 
+ g other things, we are in some danger from an indiscriminate 
admiration of what we may see in older countries. There 
is little reason to reform our plans of education to bring 
| | them to a nearer conformity to theirs. It is not worth while 
Beas for us to adopt from them traditionary usages, which ought 
Bee long since to have become obsolete ; and from which it would 
ee rate be happy for them if they could deliver themselves. Our 
| | plans of education are suited to our necessities. They are 
Ly i not adapted to overburden the mind with unprofitable learn- 
¥ | ing; but they are adapted to effect what ought to be the great 
i purpose of education, to call forth, and exercise and strength- 
i aa | en the different faculties of the mind. Mere scholars, mere 
é literary artisans are but an inferiour class in the republick 
of letters ; and certainly not that, which we have most occa- 
sion for. It is quite as well, to say the least, that our manu- 
factories of lexicons and editions of the classicks should be 
at Halle and Géttingen, as that our manufaciories of hard- 
ware and of woollen goods should be at Birmingham and 
Manchester. There is even less inconvenience in the former 
state of things than in the latter. The literature which we 
want is effective, practical, useful literature, the literature o! 
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the intellect and the heart. The men, whom we particularly need, 
are those, who may guide and form publick opinion and senti- 
mentin matters of taste, in morals, in politicks, and in religion ; 
men, Who will think and write like the author of the address, 
which we have been reviewing. We wantalso those who may in- 
structus through the medium of our own history, and transmit 
it to posterity in the form in which it ought to be preserved ; 
those who may delight us with native works of imagination 
and genius ; and those who may extend the bounds of natural 
science by exploring the riches of our own country. But 
we do not wish merely for the encouragement of men of 
letters who are particularly adapted to our necessities and 
circumstances. We ought to rejoice in every display of 
intellectual superiority among us. We ought to feel it an 
honour to our country and to our native state, that it can 
boast of a mathematician (it is unnecesary to name him) 
who rivals the first in Europe. We ought not to be satisfied 
or inactive, till our country is contributing its full proportion 
to the treasury of the intellectual wealth of mankind. 

Never in all past ages did a prospect so glorious rise to 
the view of any nation, as that which is disclosed to our 
own. Before some of those who may read what we are 
now Writing, shall taste of death, fifty or sixty millions of 
men will have poured themselves over our country, carrying 
civilization and the arts to the extreme corner, where the 
last of our lakes meets the Mississippi ; and making the wil- 
derness disappear before them, and ascending and passing 
the Rocky Mountains, where the Missouri has its source. 
The character and condition of this immense multitude 
depend upon nothing so much as upon the principles and 
feelings, which may be transmitted to them from the present 
generation. We ought to acknowledge the debt which is 
due to our posterity ; and to feel that there is no responsi- 
bility more solemn, than that of those, who may in any con- 
siderable degree affect the destinies of such a people. 
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; i aA Translation of the Eighth Satire of Boileau ; 
ON MAN. 
i Addressed to a Doctor of the Sorbonne. 

of ie Exactly to relish the commencement of this satire, we 
fee must imagine the author in the presence of one of the facul- 
he ty of the Sorbonne, who is full of his conceptions of the dig- 
aa nity and excellence of human nature.—The Satirist may be 
taal ae supposed to have just drawn his hand over his face, and with 
jo ee a provoking solemnity, in which are still lurking the traces 
of a sneer, to begin thus ;— 

a | Or all the living things, which walk or creep, 

: oe Dart through the air, or cleave the liquid deep, 
a From Rome to Ind.(1)—from Paris to Japan, 
The silliest fool, (I do conceive) is man. 
‘ Patience, what next ?? some Doctor here exclaims, 


‘Sure you’re not serious, when you call such names ; 
You do not mean, that worms, and ants, and flies, 
The fluttering insect, that but lives and dies, 


The ruminating tribe—the browsing clan— 
i, The bull—the goat—have better wits than man ??’ 
ery Yes, Doctor, that I do ;—though wild surprise 
mq Already opes, I find, your saucer-eyes. 
he You say, with truth, that man is nature’s king, 
if Lord of the fields, floods, creatures, every thing ; 
bak Reason, I grant, is his exclusive lot, 
bat But hence I argue him that brainless sot. 
ar ¢Oh, very well’—you shrug your brow and say, 
me ‘ A paradox may answer in its way ; 
; Such things in Satire may be worth the while 
To tip a verse, or make a reader smile ; 
‘, But where’s the proof ? that boldly I demand!’ 

i I’m charg’d and priin’d—so, Doctor, take your stand. 
. (1) Ind. The reader must understand a Western Ind. Perou is the word 
| in the originale 
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Say, what is Wisdom? °Tis that equal frame, 

No cares can vex—nor wild desires inflame ; 

Whose step right forward to its object tends, 

Strait as a dean the pulpit stair ascends. 

Now, of this equability of mind, 

What has a scantier pittance than mankind ? 

The ant each year elimbs o’er the hillocks green, 

And stores with grain her little magazine ; 

And when rude Boreas throws, with blasts that kill, 

O’er nature’s frame, a melancholy chill, 

This tiny thing lives warm in her retreat, 

‘Whose summer earnings make her winter sweet. 

But ah! you ne’er behold her dance and skim 

With strange inconstancy, from whim to whim ; 

You never see her lounge the Spring away, 

And then go bustling on a Winter’s day, 

Nor rashly stare in January’s face, 

To droop, when Sol begins his vernal race. 

How far unlike the headlong creature, Man, 

Who roves unceasingly from plan to plan. 

Vex’d with a thousand cares, he scarce knows what 

New freak to follow, or to follow not. 

The thing to-day he chooses to abhor, 

‘That thing to-morrow he is dying for. 

‘What! shall 1 go and marry some coquette, 

Unmov’d by all the insults I shall get, 

And rank among those easy saints of men, 

Who gain renown from Bussi’s(2) blazoning pen? 

No, never, there are fools enongh beside, 

For the whole town to banter and deride!’ 

So said a marquis but one month ago, 

How well, the lapse of fifteen days could show. 

Caught in the snare, in spite of all his vows, 

He shines the model of a loving spouse, 

And thinks that some new rib has sprung to life, 

Which heaven has moulded to his faithful wife. 
And such is Man—ilitting from black to white, 

He fiouts at morning what he holds at night, 

A pest to others, to himself a load, 

He shifts his mind each minute like a mode; 

Sport of a breeze, by every ripple sunk, 

This day a hero, and the next a monk. 


(2) Bussi, in his ‘ history of gallantry,’ enumerates many very criminal 
affairs of married ladies about the court. | 
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Whilst thus his brains in vapoury follies steep, 
And cradled in chimeras, sink to ey 
He feels himself the prop of nature’s throne, 

And the tenth heaven revolves for him alone. 

He is the lord of all beneath the sky— 

‘And who denies it ?? would you think it >—I. 
But without asking now, which lord can scare 
Each other most, the traveller, or the bear, 

Or whether, should the Nubian hinds decree 

That Barca’s lions must from Lybia flee, 

The trembling brutes would scamper for their life, 
[ll put one question, which shall end the strife. 
This would-be tyrant of the earth and sea— 

This lord of all—how many lords has he? 
Ambition, avarice, desire, and hate, 

Inflict a worse than galley rower’s fate. 

Scarcely has sleep o’erspread his weary eyes— 
‘Up, up,’ says Avarice, ‘ tis time to rise.’ 
‘Wait—oh!’ * No, up!’ ‘One moment let me stay, 
The shops as yet are shut—’tis scarcely day.’ 

‘No matter, rise !? * What would you have me do ?? 
‘ Why scour each sea and ocean through and through, 
E’en to Japan for clay and amber roam, 

And bring from Gea spice and ginger home.’ 

‘ But why on traffick would vou have me bent, 
When I’ve enough to make my heart content ?’ 

‘ You cannot have too much—still grasp at more, 
Though crime and perjury should swell the store. 
If hunger gnaw—forbid your stomach bread, 

And be content to make the ground your bed. 
Drive from your house each article of cost, 
Though you’ve more wealth than ever Galet(3) lost. 
E’en while your granaries are fill’d with wheat, 

Be rye and barley all you dare to eat. 

And rather than behold one farthing ily, 

Make up your wise and prudent mind to die.’ 

‘ But whe indulge this suicidal care ?’ 

‘ Why? to be sure, for some ungrateful heir, 

Whose costly wardrobe, and luxurious board 

Shall drain the wealth, which you so fondly stor’d, 
And with his equipage confuse the town ;— 
Come, come, the sailors wait, so haste ye down. 

Or, should he rise beyond the love of gain, 
Perhaps ambition, with her gorgeous train 


(3) A famous gamester. 
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Comes to disturb the bosem of his rest, 
And make him sigh for shadows unpossest.— 
Sends him distracted, and a prey to chance, 
To lead with Cesars the infuriate dance, 
On some high breach his foolish death to get, 
Whose tale may grace a gossiping gazette.— 
‘ Hold! not so fast’—I hear some dreamer say, 
‘ On fitter subjects throw your spleen away. - 
This vice, which draws your indignation down, Mf 
Is virtue’s self—gem of the hero’s crown.— | 
What then P according to your sapient school, Ta 
Was Alexander but a piteous fool ? ae 
Ha! do you name that hair brain’d wretch’s name, on 
Who laid all Asia low with sword and flame P 
That raving maniack, stung with lust of gore, 
Lord of one world, who wept to conquer more? | | | 
Born as he was to rule a peaceful state, i 
He might have rank’d among the gue and great. 
But mad with pride, a self created god, 
He, like a houseless bandit, rush’d abroad, 
Round him a war of deathful horrours hurl’d, 
And with his matchless folly drench’d the world. 
Happy, if then, (for reasons full a host) 
Poor Macedonia might a Bedlam boast, 
Wherein his sage preceptor had confin’d _ 
The pamper’d boy in mercy to mankind. fae 
But on digressions thus no more to go, \ 
Discussing all the passions, like Senaut,(4) 
Sorting by name, and classifying crime, 
With tuneful ethicks lecturing in rhyme, 7 
Suppose we quit this darker side of man, i 
(Which Coeffeteau and Chambre still may scan) ate a 
And place him in the fairest light we can. oe 
Well, then, of all the living things that are, 
Man only knows, his advocates declare, 
Those social ties, that bind him to his kind, 
Or manners, softened, polished and refin’d. 
he, they say, alone of living things, 
That walks with rulers, magistrates, and kings ; 
He only knows the happy art to draw 
Safety and bliss from polity and law. 
All this is true. But still, without police, 
Sheriff, or spy, or justice of the peace, 


(4) Senaut, Lachambre, and Coeffeteau, made each of them a treatise 
on the passions. 
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Who ever heard of bandit wolves, that stray 
Like us, to make their fellow wolves a prey? 
And where is written on th’ historick page 

The tale of some ambitious tiger’s rage, 

Who, for the selfish honours of a throne, 

Has made Hyrcania’s land with factions groan ¢ 
Does bear, that prowls the forest, war with bear ? 
Do vultures dart on vultures, in the air P 

Who ever saw, on Africk’s burning plain, 

A brute community their charter stain, 

Lions rend lions, kinsmen kinsmen fight, 

And all to fix some tyrant’s wavering right ? 
The fiercest animal that nature warms, 

Looks with complacency on kindred forms— 
Preserves with them his temper at a poise, 
Lives without lawsuit, wrangling, tumults, noise. 
The eagle claims no alien-law, which stays(5) 

A sequestration but a short eight days. 

No fox, chicaning for a bird, is seen 

Employing Rolet with his bag of green 3(6) 

No wanton doe before a court would drag, 

With charge of impotence, her wedded stag, 
Nor would for them a shameless judge be found, 
To appoint a congress’*—(foul, disgraceful sound !)(7) 
No injur’d plaintiffs there a plea support— 

Nor inquest hold the brutes—nor penal court. 
Fach with the other leads his life along, 

With simple Jaws, incapable of wrong. 

Man, Man alone, with savage fury blind, 

Makes it a point to sacrifice his kind. 

was but a small, though too infernal stain, 

‘To whet the steel, and knead the nitrous grain ; 
As if to fill the measure of his rage, 

Behold the Law’s inextricable page! 

See learn’d interpreters unfix the sure, 


(3) The eagle, the monarch of birds. 

‘The Alien Law of France, here alluded to, unjustly allowed the king 
to appropriate the effects of a foreigner, who died in his dominions, if not 
claimed within eight days. How could the rightful heirs at home be ap- 
prised of the demise in due season to advance their claims ? 

(6) Rolet was a lawyer of considerable practice. The commentators 
say, that the physiognomy and character of Rolet made the introduc- 
tion of his name here peculiarly apropos. 

(7) This vile usage was abolished in France, principally in consequence 
of this indignant remonstrance of our author, 
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See far-fetch’d glosses darken the obscure $ 

See justice gasp her last and quivering breath, 

Beneath whole heaps of authors press’d to death. 

And oh! more hateful curse than all the rest, 

See France invaded by a legal pest, 

The herd of advocates, who plead and spout, 

Wearing our nerves, and ears, and patience out. 
‘Softly !? you say ; why thus so fiercely chide 

Man has his passions ; be it not denied ; 4 

By waves and whimsies, like the ocean tost, 

Yet are his vices in his virtues lost. a: 

For who but he, audacious, skilful man, 

Subjects the measured heavens to his span? 

Is it not he, whose comprehensive view if 

Has search’d all Nature and her agents through ? mit. 

Where are your universities for beasts P i 

Where are their artists, doctors, jurists, priests ? 

Where are the medical and legal brutes, 

Who go, with ermine trimm’d, in scarlet suits ?*(8) 
Aye, true, with them no base physician’s art, 

With poisonous skill, enacts the assassin’s part. 

Arin’d at all points, no syllogistick fool 

Grows hoarse, disputing at a bestial school 

But not to comment on the well known doubt, 

Whether man ever found one reason out, 

Whether his knowledge be not all a hum, 

V’ll ask a question, which shall strike you dumb. 

In our own age, is knowledge rated so, 

That men indeed are weigh’d by what they know ? 

Would you desire to see the rich and great, 

In crowds obsequious hover round your gate, i 

(Thus said a prudent father to his son, 

Whose bearded glories had but just begun,) 

Receive the counsels of a loving sire, 

And doom your books and papers to the fire. 

But hark—suppose one hundred francs were lent, 

What would the interest be at five per cent ? | 

‘ Why, twenty livres.’ Right, dear boy, now go, 

You know exactly ail you ought to know. aid 

What honours wait you, and what golden fruits ! . 

Ah, cherish still such high and blest pursuits. ‘ 

Forsake oid Plato, with his dreaming trance, 

And fondly stick to Guido on finance. 


(8) The doctors of the university, on days of ceremony, wore scarlet ae | 
robes trimmed with ermine. ey 
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Look round the provinces, and find out which 
Will soonest make a farmer-general rich ; 

See how much salt each state will yearly bring, 
To swell the exchequer, and enrich the king. 
Harden your heart—be Arab—be Corsair, 
Unjust, rapacious, forger, cheat, unfair, 

Don’t go about to act the generous fool, 

Feast upon misery’s tears—be that your rule. 
Eluding Colbert’s(9) ever-watchful eyes, 

Go grasp a fortune, by your cruelties. 

Soon will approach, to court your kind regards, 
Crowds of grammarians, orators, and bards, 
Astronomers—the learned—the profound,— 
With verbal criticks, scattering incense round. 
All these shall freely pluck from glory’s throne 
The names of heroes to affix your own. 

While Dedication, flattery and puff 

Shall never seem to daub you half enough, 
Shall plainly prove in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, 
That you, on every art, can wisely speak. 

The rich man shares each blessing of the skies, 


Learn’d without knowledge, without wisdom wise : 


He has the soul, the heart, the rank, the worth, 

He, virtue, valour, dignity, and birth. 

Priz’d by the great, and cherish’d by the fair ; 

No treasury swain e’er mourn’d a slighted prayer. 

Gold e’en to ugliness gives beauty’s bloom, 

But poverty is —— as the tomb. 
*T was thus a miser shrewdly taught his son, 

By what fair arts the prize of wealthis won, 

And many a dolt the self same end attains, 

With this sole secret, labouring in his brains, 

‘ Take two from five and four, and seven remains.’ 
Now, after this, good Doctor, if you please, 

Go to the bible—study, pine, and tease ; 

Go trace the quicksands errour scatters there, 


Pierce the dread darkness which the scriptures wear, 


Let all the walls of heresy be shook, 

Quash Luther—Calvin—in a single book, 
Settle the dark and knotty points of old, 
Explain what rabbins never could unfold ; 
Thus labouring onward to your latest age, 
Present, at length, your richly crowded page, 


(9) Minister and secretary of state, &e. 
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In Turkey binding, to some sneaking lord, 
Whose little spirif measures his reward, 
While, for the depths of bible-truths explain’d, 
+ Accept my thanks’—the sole return is gain’d, 
Or, if a Joftier aim allures you on, 
Forsake the schools, the bonnet, the Sorbonne, 
And wisely taking to some better work, 
Become a banker’s or a notary’s clerk. 
Leave old Saint Thomas to make friends with Scot,(10) 
And think with me, a schoolman is a sot. 
‘ A schoolman is a sot?’ you scowl and say, 
‘Apply that title to a poet, pray. 
Repress your indiscreet and flippant muse, 
E’en the wild laws of satire you abuse. 
However, not to waste one moment more, 
Come to the question’s very point and core. 
That man has reason—can it be denied ? 
His faithful pilot, and his torchlike guide.’ 
True—but what value has the warning call, 
If heedless man rush headlong, after all, 
To launch his feeble bark, and madly brave 
Each dangerous quicksand, and each stormy wave? 
Thus, of what use is reason to Cotin,(11) 
Which cries, ‘keep that mad itch of writing in,’ 
If all its warnings, with a loss of time, 
Do but increase his raging lust of rhyme ? 
Brawling each day, his verse he will recite, 
And puts his neighbours, friends, and kin to flight. ik 
For, till the evil spirit is allay’d, | 
All shun him, even to his servant maid. 
An ass, at least, by nature’s instinct taught, 
Obeys her dictates, meekly, as he ought ; 
Ne’er does he lift his uncouth voice and bray 
To tell the birds he chants as well as they. 
Irrational, he ever trudges right ; 
Man, reasoning man, is blind with all his light. 
His life, a throng of whims and timeless deeds— 
Sense vainly checks him, reason vainly pleads—~ 
Pleas’d and displeas’d alike with good or bad, 
Gay without reason, without reason sad. 


(10) Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus, two rival old schoolmen in the. 
elogy and metaphysicks. 

(11) The reader of the preceding translations will remember his old ac- 
quaintance. 
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The self same object both delights and pains, 


When more than twelve assemble in a flock,(12) 
Does an odd number strike a panick shock ? 
Does every crow their coward fancies scare, 
Which vents its croakings in the noon day air ? 
Tell me, did man e’er see a foolish beast 
Approach our race with sacrifice and feast, 
Andas if he were nature’s god and king, 
Beg for the sunshine or the showers of spring ? 
hee |. No.—But the beasts a thousand times have seen 
fe Pe Poor man, a prey to superstitious spleen, 
wee Adore the image which his hands have made, 
mo Or at a monkey’s altar kneel, afraid, 
ee Or basely, on the borders of the Nile, 
Burn suppliant incense to the crocodile. 
‘ Forbear,’ vou cry, ‘ to press that odious theme, 
Ne’er will it serve to fortify your scheme ; 
What though a few Egyptian devotees 
Adore their brutal gods on bended knees, 
How can it help your paradox to pass, 
A man—a doctor ! is beneath an ass ? 
An ass—the mocking stock of every beast— 
Whose blunders—whose mishaps, have never ceas’d ; 
Whose name—a satire in itself—implies 
Whate’er can make our powers of laughter rise.’ 
Yes—even so—an ass! but what provokes 
Good doctor, thus your keen unpitying jokes ?(13) 
ff We scoff at asses—yet could they in turn 
o | Our numerous faults with equal freedom spurn, 
If to some mentor-asinine were given 
The power of language by indulgent Heaven, 


fie) By chance he loves, detests, enjoys, disdains, 
ee Avoids, pursues, abandons, and employs, 
eB Squanders and hoards, produces and destroys. 
Bie. i) Yet more—what sottish animal, but man, 
a ea What member of the bear or panther clan, 
Invents chimeras for his own affright, 
er his And at the shadows of his brain turns white ? 


= 


~~ 


(12) In the good days of signs and hobgoblins, if exactly thirteen peo- 
ple assembled at a table, one of them was sure to die before the year was 
finished. Of the fate bearing eloquence of the crow, who is ignorant ? 

(13) Nothing can be conceived equal to the poignancy of these lines, 
when it is remembered that the Satire was dedicated to Monsieur Moral, 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, a personage, the lower part of whose visage ree 
turning out, made his facial angle so unfortunately acute, that he received 
from the wits of Paris the appellation of Mr. Jaw-bone-of-an-Ass. 
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That he might utter to the world aloud 

The thoughts that on his silent musings crowd, 
Ah, doctor, fairly now, betwixt us, say, 

What would the sweet voic’d, shrewd reformer bray ? 
What must he think of all the sights which meet 
His gazing eyes in some Parisian street, 

Where men in every colour swarm the place, 
Some black, some gray, some dizened out with lace ? 
Here, carrying death within his nostrum pouch, 
Rides an assassin to a sick man’s couch. : 
There moves a pedant train, with ermine lin’d, 
Rector and beadles following fast behind. 

What must he think, when justice moves along, 
Press’d by an idle and enormous throng, 

Who crowd to see a fellow creature’s fate 

Dealt at a cool, unceremonious rate. 

What must the creature think, if chance should draw 
His steps some Thursday to our court of law, 
Where, from the hall, chicane’s infernal throat 
Bellows afar its wild, infuriate note? 

What, when he sees the judges, tipstaffs, clerks, 
Register, sergeants, men of quips and quirks? 

Ah, could he then forget his native bray 

And find the voice he had in Esop’s day, 

This poor misanthrope (name too dearly earn’d !) 
How would he use his power of speech return’d ? 
Beholding, as he must, on every side 

The flood of human folly spreading wide, 

Surely no jealous or repining thought 

Would haunt his breast, that man is better wrought. 
But with his thistles and his lot content, 

He thus might give his sober triumph vent, 

By all that’s asinine, I clearly see, 

Men are out foolish beasts, as well as we ! 


Translation of the Proem to Klopstock’s Messiah. 


Mr, Epiror, 
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The Germans are correct, when they insist, that their Mes- 


siah is not to be translated ; but as I have heard many persons ‘ 
express their desire to see a poetical specimen, which may | 
approach nearer the original than the vulgar prose translation, 
{ have been induced to make the attempt. 


Sinc, my immortal soul, the wondrous deed 
That wrought salvation out for sinful men ; 
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By him achiev’d, who, cloth'd in human flesh, 
The blest:Messiau, dwelt awhile on earth, 
And through the holy covenant, seal’d with blood, 
To Adam’s race restor’d the smiles of Heaven. 
Thus the Eternal’s will was done. In vain 
Against the Son of God did Satan rise, 
2 in vain did all Judea’s wrath oppose ; 
ie He did the will of God! he sav’d mankind !— 
ae Mysterious work ! and may the poet’s art 
ete |. In dark and distant reverence dare approach 
Gh A theme known only to th’ omniscient mind ? 
O thou, Creator-Spirit! in whose sight 
ee ge Here in the stillness, I pour out my prayer, 
i Deign thou to consecrate my song! impart 
Whate’er thy fullest inspiration gives ; 
Make it resembling thee; instinct alike 
With matchless beauty, and immortal strength. 
| O give my song thy fire! spirit of truth, 
That searchest the abyss of Deity, 
Ine And makest e’en the children of the dust, 
| Fit temples for thy residence below. 
| Pure * my heart! that so my trembling voice. 
ze | All mortal as it is, may reach the strain 
; That aims to singa Deity appeased ; 
oe And that my tott’ring, hesitating steps, 
Rae The formidable way may safely pass. 

Oh ye, who fain would know the gracious act 
That glorified your race, when down to earth, 
The world’s Creator, as its Saviour came, 
Come, listen to my song ;—but chiefly ye, 
The precious few, whom, as his bosom friends, 
The hallow’d Mediator loves and owns. 
Ye righteous souls, familiar with the depths 
Of awful judgment’s dark futurity, 
Come, hear my song, and by your heavenly lives 
Sing your own pans to th’ eternal Son.— 

‘ Twas near that holy city,’ &c. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Havine been lately desired by a gentleman to send him 
the poetical translation of Martial’s Epigram VII. 60. ; and 
Elphinstone’s Martial not being in the library of the Universi- 
ty, I took the liberty of asking a common friend of ours to 
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furnish me with one. I had some reluctance in making the 
request, as there is no poetry in the original epigram, and very 
little wit or humour. The gentleman to whom I applied, 
however, with his customary readiness to oblige, immediately 
undertook, and performed the task ; and I confess that I was 
not a little surprised by the facility, liveliness, and pleasantry 
of his translation. I have obtained his leave to offer it for 
insertion in your work ; and I have no doubt, that it will 
amuse all your readers, though its peculiar and characteris- 
tick merit can be estimated only by those, who are capable 
of comparing it with the original, and who perceive the difli- 
culty of a poetical translation. The Epigram, it will be per- 
ceived, is addressed to Domitian, upon his clearing the city 
of Rome of the nuisances with which it was incommoded. 

I will add, that the gentleman to whom I applied is the 
same who has furnished your work with the admirable trans- 
lations from Boileau, which have appeared in if. I express a 
wish common to many others, when I say, that I hope he will 
go on and give us translations of the remaining satires and 
epistles of the French poet ; and then collect the whole, and 
publish them in a separate volume. 


Martial. Epigram. Lib. VII. 60, 


Ad Cxsarem Domitianum ; de urbe laxata. 


Abstulerat totam temerarius institor urbem ; 
Inque suo nullum limine limen erat. 

Jussisti tenues, Germanice, crescere vicos ; 
Et modo que fuerat semita, facta via est. 

Nulla catenatis pila est preecincta lagenis ; 
Nec preetor medio cogitur ire luto. 

Stringitur in densa nec coeca novacula turba ; 
Occupat aut totas nigra popina vias. 

Tonsor, caupo, coquus, lanius, sua limina servant ; 
Nunc Roma est, nuper magna taberna fuit. 


TRANSLATION, 
To Domitian, on the city being cleared, 


Purser provup and bold, th’ intrusive huckster clown 
Had almost robb’d us of this blessed town. 
Thresholds had e’en their very thresholds lost, 
Till thou, Germanicus, the ruin saw’st. 
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| Thy hand enlarg’d the narrow alley’s maze, 

me a And paltry foot paths chang’d to spacious ways. 
Bee itt | Pillars no more along the road are hung 
one With flagon signs, interminably strung, 

eee ee. No more the horrours of the miry street 

{ i ae Clog and defile the passing preetor’s feet. 


ies a Nor, plying mid the city’s throng his trade, 

Ha Wields now the barber his uncertain blade.* 
a Nor the black grog shop studs the city round, 
hie, Cook—butcher—grocer—all their place have found. 
Vee: How chang’d from all that shock’d our eyes before, 
rigs *Tis Rome, fair Rome, a huckster’s stall no more. 


SS * ceca novacula. 1 must dissent from the author of the Delphin 


ae / 8 ae Edit. who after two explanations, still gives up the passage as dubious. The 


ety | razor, it appears to me, Martial supposed to be blind, or apt to cut on ac- 
ae count of the darkness and shadows unavoidable ‘ in densa turba.’ 
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Magnalia Christi Americana, or the ecclesiastical history of Lz 
New England, from its first planting in the year 1620, unto | 
the year of our Lord 1698, in seven books. I. Antiquities ; i 
In seven chapters, with an appendix. Il. Containing the | 
lives of the governowrs and names of the magistrates of : a 
New England; in thirteen chapters, with an appendix. 

LIL. The lives of siaty famous divines, by whose ministry the 

churches of New England have been planted and continued. 

IV. An account of the University of Cambridge, in New Eng- 

land ; intwo parts. The first contains the laws, the bene- 

factors, and vicissitudes of Harvard College ; with remarks 

upon it. The second part contains the lives of some eminent 

persons educated init. V. Acts and monuments of the faith yt 
and order in the churches of New England, passed in their al 
synods ; with historical remarks upon those venerable assem- | | 
blies ; and a great variety of church cases occurring, and re- 

solved by the synods of those churches ; in four parts. VI. A 

faithful record of many illustrious, wonderful providences, | 
both of mercies and judgments, on divers persons in New ae 
England ; in eight chapters. VII. The wars of the Lord ; 

Being an “history of the manifold from then and disturbances 

of the churches in New England, from their various adversa- 

ries, and the wonderful methods and mercies of God in their 

deliverance ; in six chapters ; to which is subjoined, an ap- 

pendix of remarkable occurrences, which New England had 

in the wars with the Indian savages, from the year 1688, to 

the year 1698. By the reverend and learned Cotton Mather, | “ 
M, 4. and Pastor of the North Church in Boston, New Eng- 
land. London ; Printed for Thomas Parkhurst, at the : ae 
Bible and three Crowns in Cheapside. 1702. fol. pp. 802. 


In these restless, excursive, novelty seeking times, when 
whatever is long is tedious, and brevity even will not suilice 
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without variety ; when the visitors of a publick library re- 
gard the massive tomes of former ages with a mixture of in- 
credulity and wonder, and recoil from the thought of using 
them, with as much dismay, as our light infantry would from 
the iron helmet and the coat of mail of the Crusaders, or our 
nymphs with Grecian contours, from the Gothick envelopes of 
quilted petticoats and stiff brocades—in this effeminate peri- 
od, in this age of duodecimos—a fair perusal of Mather’s 
Magnalia is an achievement not to be slighted. It is a mat- 
ter of notoriety, that to find a person hardy enough for this 
enterprize has long been a desideratum, and among the for- 
tunate few, who have a taste for these pursuits, a certificate 
to this effect might readily be obtained from several, wiio 
have been desirous that the effort should be made, though 
they have themselves been appalled at the undertaking. In- 
deed, eight hundred folio pages, in close double columns, even 
of the most desirable matter, might well cause hesitation. 
What then must be the effect of a chaotick mass of history, 
biography, obsolete creeds, witchcraft, and Indian wars, 
interspersed with bad puns, and numerous quotations in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, which rise up like so many de- 
cayed, hideous stumps to arrest the eye and deform the sur- 
face ? Some noble motive must have stimulated and sup- 
ported the mind in such an undertaking ; the desire of a 
frivolous notoriety among cotemporaries would not have been 
sufficient ; nothing but the anxiety for renown with after ages 
could have inspired the requisite strength. This, indeed, has 
given the impulse, and as Chateaubriand boasts in his Itine- 
rary, that he was the last Frenchman, who would ever make 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, so it may hereafter be said that 
the writer of this was the last (and possibly the first) individ- 
ual, who, bona fide, perused in regular course the whole of 
Mathei’s Magnalia ; and if any doubts had existed that great 
toil was necessary to the acquisition of fame, they would have 
been dispelled by this exertion. 

There were several individuals of the author’s family, who 
were men of learning and clergymen of some eminence. His 
father was a President of Harvard College. He himself 
was not deficient in industry, for he speaks of having pub- 
lished twenty other works besides this cumbrous volume, in 
addition to a very laborius course of preaching, and minute 
discharge of parochial duties. His learning was very con- 
siderable, and his credulity unlimited. Proofs of these may 
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be found in the works he quotes—those of the ecclesiastical 
historians, the reformers and their disciples, the rabbinical 
writers as well as the ancient classicks. He cites Molinzeus, 
Scribanius, the spirited’ Schlusselbergius, the renowned 
Quercetanus, the incomparable Borellius’ and hundreds of 
others. He was a firm believer in witchcraft, alchymy, as- 
trology, magick and Indian enchantments, and had no doubt 
of various aparitions and prodigies, which he describes. 
These propensities are calculated to make him a more amus- 
ing than authentick writer. Passages are occasionally found, 
which are not ill written, but his bad taste and pedantry are al- 
most constantly occurring. Interesting hints of the peculiar 
state of society, among the first colonists, may be gleaned among 
his lives of the first magistrates and clergymen; yet his main 
object was the account of theological subtleties and disputes, 
and the commen routine of fanaticism, as it appears im all its 
forms. His book is worth consulting by those, who wish to 
become acquainted with the character of our forefathers, 
Many of the author’s faults were those of his age, and if he 
has not left us the best. he has at least furnished the largest 
work appertaining to our early history. 

The volume commences with an ¢ attestation’ by the learn- 
ed John Higginson, pastor of the church in Salem, and suc- 
cessour to his father, Francis Higginson, who was the first 
pastor of the same church. This is followed by several re- 
commendatory poems in Latin and English, and anagrams 
upon his name; a species of trifling that was then very 
fashionable. One of these, out of Cottonus Matherus, makes 
Tu tantum Cohors es, another Tuos tecum ornasti, &c. &c. 
This is followed by the author’s general introduction, and a 
map of the country, which shews how much, or rather how 
little was known of it at the close of the seventeenth century. 
Each book has a separate title page, and is a distinct work, 
as they are all paged apart, and there is no running number 
for the whole volume. The first book is called Antiquities, 
reporting the design whereon, the manner wherein, and the peo- 
ple whereby. the several colonies of New England were planted. 
This book contains a brief sketch of the first discoveries, and 
the history of the first colonies, till settlements had been made 
in several towns on the sea coast from New York to Maime. 
In this first book the reader has a specimen of the author’s 
superstition, and that of his contemporaries. Some individ- 
nals at New Haven, who were ¢ Londoners, or merchants, 
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and men of traflick and business, whose design was wholly 
te apply themselves unto trade,’ met with various losses, and 
resolved to embark their remaining stock, and go to Eng- 
Jand.’ The vessel was never heard of, and a strange story 
respecting her obtained full credit. ‘This is contained in a 
letter to Mr. Mather from the clergyman of New Haven, 
which is as follows. 


* Reverend and Dear Sir, 
‘ In compliance with your desires, I now give you the relation 
of that apparation of a ship in the air, which I have received from 


ee ie the most credible, judicious and curious surviving observers of it. 
ce aes ‘In the year 1647, besides much other lading, a far more rich 
‘ ag treasure of passengers, (five. or six of which were persons of chief 
Mee pte note and worth in New ig put themselves on board a new 
ee athe | ship, built at Rhode Island, of about 150 tuns; but so walty, that 


es aes | the master, (Lamberton) often said she would prove their grave. 
: i In the month of January, cutting their way thro’ much ice, on 
Sime lak which they were accompanied with the reverend Mr. Davenport, 
ie besides many other friends, with many fears, as well as prayers 
ae hg and tears, they set sail. Mr. Davenport in prayer with an obser- 
f vable emphasis used these words, ¢ Lord, if it be thy pleasure to 
bury these our friends in the bottom of the sea, they are thine; 
save them! The spring following no tidings of these friends 
| arrived with the ships from England; New Haven’s heart began 
: to fail her; this put the godly people on much prayer, both pub- 
Bae: lick and private, That the Lord would (if it was his pleasure). let 
them hear what he had done with their dear friends, and prepare 
them with a suitable submission to his holy will. In June next 
ensuing, a great thunder storm arose out of the northwest; after 
me which, (the hemisphere being serene) about an hour before sunset 
- a ship of like dimensions with the aforesaid, with her canvass and 
| colours abroad (tho’ the wind northernly) appeared in the air 


i i coming up from our harbour’s mouth, which lyes southward from 

ft the town, seemingly with her sails filled under a fresh gale, hold- 

ff ing her course north, and continuing under observation, sailing 

i | against the wind for the space of half an hour. Many were drawn ) 


to behold this great work of God; yea, the very ciildren cry’d 

ns out, There’s abrave ship! At length, crouding up as far as there , 
h, 4") is usually water sufficient for such a vessel, and so near soine of 
ay the spectators, as that they imagined a man might hurl a stone on ( 
ee bold her, her maintop seemed to be blown off, but left hanging in | 
if the shrouds; then her missentop; then all her masting seemed 

blewn away by the board; quickly after the huik brought into a 
careen, she overset, and so vanished inty a smoaky cloud, which ) 
in some time dissipated, leaving, as everywhere else, a clear air. : 
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The admiring spectators could distinguish the several colours of 
each part, the principal rigging, and such proportions, as caused 
not only tne generality of persons to say, This was the mould of 
their ship, and thus was her tragick end; but Mr. Davenport also 
in publick declared to this effect, That God had condescended, 
for the quieting of their afflicted spirits, this extraordinary ac- 
count of his sovereign disposal of those for whom so many fervent 
prayers were made continually. Thus I am, sir, your humble 


servant 
‘JAMES PIERPONT. 


‘ Reader, there being yet living so many credible gentlemen, 


that were eye witnesses of this wonderful thing, I venture to 
publish it for a thing as undoubted, as *tis wonderful.’ B. f. p. 25. 


The second book is entitled Ecclesiarum Clypei, in which 
the lives of some of the first magistrates, who had been 
shields of the church are ¢ perpetuated by the essay of Cot- 
ton Mather.’ The longest and most laboured of these is 
his account of Sir William Phipps, of which some notice has 
been given in a previous article. ‘The following extract 
from his life of John Winthrop, Governour of Massachusetts, 
discovers some traits of his character, and presents some 
features of the primitive manners of those times. This emi- 
nent magistrate, by his wisdom, firmness, moderation, and 
generosity, rendered the most essential services to the infant 
colony. His son, who was Governour of Connecticut, was 
one of the founders of the Royal Society in England, and 
contributed many papers to its memoirs. It is a fact not 
generally known, that it was at one time the intention of 
the founders to establish themselves in this country for the 
purpose of devoting themselves to science. 


‘Once more there was a time, when some active spirits among 
the deputies of the colony, by their endeavours not only to make 
themselves a court of judicature, but also to take away the neg- 
ative by which the magistrates might check their votes, had like 
by over driving to have run the whole government into something 
too democratical. And if there were a town in Spain undermined 
by coneys, another town in Thrace destroyed by moles, a third in 
Greece ranversed by frogs, a fourth in Germany subverted by 
rats ; I must on this occasion add, that there was a counéty in 
America like to be confounded by a swine. A certain stray sow 
being found, was claimed by two several persons with a claint’’so 
equally maintained on both sides, that after six or seven year's 
hunting the business, from one court unto another, it was brought 
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at last into the general court, where the final determination was, 
that it was impossible to proceed unto any judgment in the case, 
However in the debate of this matter, the negative of the upper- 
house upon the lower in that court was brought upon the stage; 
and agitated with so hot a zeal, that a little more and all had been 
in the fire. In these agitations the governour was informed that 
an offence had been taken by some eminent persons, at certain 
passages in a discourse by him written thereabout ; whereupon 
with his usual condescendency, when he next came into the gen- 
eral court, he made a speech of this import. ‘I understand, that 
some have taken offence at something that I have lately written ; 
which offence I desire to remove now, and begin this year in a 
reconciled state with you all. As for the matter of my writing, I 
had the concurrence of my brethren; it is a point of judgment 
which is not at my own disposing. J have examined it over and 
over again. by such light as God has given me, from the rules of 
religion, reason and custom; and I see no cause to retract any 
thing of it; wherefore I must enjoy my liberty in that, as you do 
yourselves. But forthe manner, this, and all that was blame- 
worthy in it, was wholly my own; and whatsoever I might allege 
for my own justification therein before men, I wave it, as now set- 
ting myself before another judgment seat. However, what I 
wrote was upon great provocation, and to vindicate myself and 
others from great aspersion; yet that was no sufficient warrant for 
me to allow any distemper of spirit in myself; and I doubt I have 
been too prodigal of my brethren’s reputation; I might have 
maintained my cause without casting any blemish upon others, 
when I made that my conclusion, and now let religion and sound 
reason give judgment in the case ; it look’d as if I arrogated too 
much unto myself, and too little to others, And when I made 
that profession, that I would maintain what I wrote before all the 
world, though such words might modestly be spoken, yet I per- 
ceive an unbeseeming pride of my own heart breathing in them. 
For these failings I ask pardon both of God and man.’ 
‘ Sic ait, et dicto citius tumida zxquora placat, 
Collectasq ; fugat nubes, solemq ; reducit.’ 

‘ This agknowledging disposition in the governour, made them 
all acknowiedpe, that he was truly a man of an excellent spirit. 
In finégthe@ victories of an Alexander, an Hannibal, or a Ceesar 
ovep@tmer men, were not so glorious, as the victories of this great 
er himself, which also at last prov’d victories over other 


B. Il. p. 12. 


but the * stormiest of all the trials,’ which befel him, was 
in the year 1645, when he was deputy governour. ‘There 
hapning certain seditious and mutinous practices in the town 
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of Hingham, the deputy governour as legally as prudently 
interposed his authority for the checking of them.’ The 
people thought this interference an encroachment on their oy 
rights, and a petition of certain delinquents to the general 
court caused much uneasiness. But after investigation the 
governour’s conduct was highly commended, and his accu- 
sers severely censured. He made an excellent speech on the 
occasion to the general court, which we are sorry our limits 
will not allow us to extract. It produced such an effect, 
however, that « the people would not afterwards entrust the 
helm of the weather beaten bark to any other hands, but Mr. 
Winthrop’s, until he died.’ 


‘ Indeed such was the mixture of distant qualities inhim,as to. 
make a most admirable temper; and his having a certain great- lhe 
ness of soul, which rendered him grave, generous, courageous, » RRS 
resolved, well-applied, and every way a gentleman in his deamean- 
our, did not hinder him from taking sometimes the old Roman’s 
way to avoid confusions, namely, cedendo ; or from discouraging 
some things which are agreeable enough to most that wear the 
name of gentlemen. Hereof I will give no instances, Dut only op- 
pose two passages of his life. 

‘In the year 1632, the governour, with his pastor, Mr. Wilson, 
and some other gentlemen, to settle a good understanding between 
the two colonies, travelled as far as Plymouth, more than forty aor 
miles, through an howling wilderness, no better accommodated a 
in those early days than the princes that in Solomon’s time saw set 
servants on horseback, or than genus, and species in the old epi- 
gram, going on foot. The difficulty of the walk was abundantly 
compensated by the honourable, first reception, and then dismis- 
sion, which they found from the rulers of Plymouth; and by the 
good correspondence thus established between the new colonies, 
who were like the floating bottels wearing this motto, si collidi. 
mur, franeimur, But there were at this time in Plymouth two 
ministers, leavened so far with the humours of the rigid separation, 
that they insisted vehemently upon the unlawfulness of calling 
any unregenerate man by the name of good man sug@ilm one, un- 
ti] by their indiscreet urging of this whimsey, the #iiaaamme 
be disquieted. The wiser people being troubled at'iie 
they took the opportunity of governour Winthrop’ s bel Tet 
to have the thing publickly propounded in the congregatiogg 
in answer thereunto, distinguished between a theological 
moral goodness; adding, that when juries were first us 
England, it was usual for the crier, after the names of persons fit 
for the service were called over, to bid them all, Attend, good men, ‘ 
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and true ; whence it grew to be a civil custom in the English na- 
tion, for neighbours living by one another, to call one another 
good man such an one. And it was pity now to make a stir a- 
bout a civil custom, so innocently introduced. And that speech 
of Mr. Winthrop’s put a lasting stop to the little, idle, whimsical 
conceits, then beginning to grow obstreperous. Nevertheless 
there was one civil custom used in (and in few but) the English 
Pea nation, which this gentleman did endeavour to abolish in this 
a ge country ; and that was, the usage of drinking to one another. 
a For although by drinking to one another, no more is meant than 
Hee: an act of courtesie, when one going to drink, does invite anoth- 
er to do so too, for the same ends with himself; nevertheless the 
1 Oe | governour (not altogether unlike to Cleomenes, of whom ’tis re- 
ported by Plutarch, evdesg wornpiov wporeDepe, Nolenti focu- 
Peet lum nunguam fire buit,) considered the impertinency and insig- 

tat nificancy of this usage, as to any of those ends that are usually 
pretended for it ; and that indeed it ordinarily served for no ends 
at all, but only to provoke persons unto unseasonable, and per- 
as me haps unreasonable drinking, and at last produce tnat abominable 
be health drinking, which the fathers of old so severely rebuked in 
the pagans, and which the papists themselves do condemn, when 
their casuists pronounce it, feccatum mortale, frrovocare ad equa- 
me te les calices, et nefas resfiondere. Wherefore in his own most 
kt hospitable house he left it off ; not out of any silly or stingy fancy, 
but meerly that by his example a greater temperance, with liber- 
a ty of drinking, might be recommended, and sundry inconvenien- 
| ces in drinking avoided; and his example accordingly began to 
| be much followed by the sober people in this country, as it now 
ae also begins to be among persons of the highest rank in the Eng- 
Beg lish nation itself; until an order of court came to be made against 
Bet that ceremony in drinking, and then the old wont violently re- 

| turned, with a nitimur in vetitum.’ B. II. pp. 13, 14. 
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many learned, reverend and holy divines.? These he di- 
vides into three classes ; the first, containing seventy seven 
wis composed of those * who were in the actual 
me ministry when they left England ;’ the sec- 
whose education for their designed ministry 
etn © finished, yet came over from England with their 

gas, and had their education perfected in this country, 
gr the coliege was come unto maturity enough to bestow 

Jaurels.? The foundation of the college took place be- 
fore these were matured, and ‘from that hour Old England 
had more ministers from Wew, than our New England had 


: te The third book is styled ¢ Polibius, containing the lives of 
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since then from Old.’ After the re-establishment of episco- 
pacy in England, some nonconformist clergymen came out 
to this country, and these, fourteen in number, form his third 
class. 

A perusal of the lives of these clergymen, and of the mag- 
istrates in the preceding book, with the occasional notice of 
other distinguished individuals, who accompanied them, will 
assist in forming a right idea of our forefathers. The colo- 
ny which they founded is the most remarkable one recorded 
in history, and no people can boast of a more honourable or- 
igin, than those who are descended from them. 'There was 
no design of conquest, no project of trade, no pursuit of 
wealth, which prompted their emigration ; the enjoyment of 
religious liberty was the principal motive. Those, who en- 
gaged in this pursuit, were gentlemen of the purest character 
and most respectable standing, and clergymen, who were 
among the most learned scholars in their country. They 
rather sacrificed fortune than sought it; ‘some of the min- 
asters, and many of the gentlemen, that came over with the 
ministers, were persons of considerable estates.? This char- 

acter of the founders was always a subject of just pride with 

their successours. In his remarks upon the first class the au- 

thor says, ‘The ministers and christians, by whom New 

England was first planted, were a chosen company of men 3 

picked out of, perhaps, all the countries in England, and this 

by no human contrivance, but by a strange work of God up- 

on the spirits of men that were no ways acquainted with one 
another, inspiring them, as one man, to secede into a wilder- 

ness, they knew not where, and suffer in that wilderness they 

knew not what. It was a reasonable expression once used 

by that eminent person, the present lieutenant governour of 
New England, in a very great assembly, God sifted three na- 

tions, that he might bring choice grain into the wilderness.’ 

It was natural when resistance was made to the high toned 

episcopacy and persecuting policy of Laud and his. coadju- 

tors, that the most distinguished of those who were noncon- 

formists should be selected for victims, some of: the most 

learned scholars of the two universities, but particularly Cam- 

bridge, were turned out of their livings and forbid preach- 

ing, and these came over to this country. Many gentlemen, 

who sympathized with them, and revolted at tyranny, ace 

companied them. Among these first colonists, however, 

were some persons of different tenets, though the greater part 
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were rigid puritans, who flying themselves from persecution, 
soon became as intolerant of all who differed from them, as 
Laud himself. ‘The author thus mentions one of these. 
‘There were also some godly episcopalians ; among whom 
has been commonly reckoned Mr. Blackstone, who by hap- 
pening to sleep first in an hovel, upon a point of land there, 
| Boston] laid claim to all the ground, whereupon there now 
stands the metropolis of the whole English America, until 
the inhabitants gave him satisfaction. ‘his man was of a 
particular humour, and he would never join himself to any 
of our churches, giving this reason for it; I came from 
England because I did not like the Lord Bishops ; but I can’t 
join with you, because I would not be under the Lord Breth- 
ren. It thus appears that Mr. Blackstone was the first 
person who slept on the ground, now occupied by Boston. 
‘The founder of the town, or in the peculiar phrase of our 
country, the first settler, was Isaac Johnstone Esq. who mar- 
ried the daughter of the Earl of Lincoln. His house stood 
some where in what is now Tremont Street, probably near the 
house now standing in that street, built by Sir Henry Vane, 
doubtless the most ancient dwelling house in the United 
States. Lady Arabella Johnstone died early, and her hus- 
band, deeply affected by her loss, did not long survive her. 
He was buried in the chapel burying place, and as he was 
greatly beloved by the people, they wished to be buried near 
him, and this was the origin of that place of interment. 
That exaltation of mind, that religious fanaticism, which 
stimulated the first settlers, was perhaps necessary to the 
solid establishment of the colony. ‘The poverty of the soil, 
severity of the climate, the horrours of Indian hostility, the 
grief at a separation from friends and a country they loved, 
of which several affecting proofs are given in the history of 
some of these individuals, were all calculated to try the reso- 
Jution of men, who had left enviable situations. ‘The diffi- 
culties they had to encounter from these sources, would have 
disheartened them, if their object had been wealth; and the 
first attempts would probably have failed. But if the cli- 
mate was cold, their hearts were warmed with zeal; and if 
the soil was poor, their harvest was to be reaped in heaven ; 
if the tomahawk of the Indian was suspended over their heads, 
they were willing to be martyrs. Religion and education 
were their almost exclusive concerns. ‘Their preservation 
they constantly attributed to the special providence of God ; 
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and their constant belief of his particular interposition was 
useful in its effects ». though others perhaps, in many cases at 
least, might account for the result by merely natural causes. 
They believed that their success was the reward of their re- 
ligious devotion, and that other colonies failed when they were 
undertaken from a different motive. The author gives an 
anecdote to this effect. He alludes to some of the abortive 
attempts at settling the coast of Maine. 


‘ There were more than a few attempts of the English, to peo- 
ple and improve the parts of New England, which were to the 
northward of New Plymouth ; but the , aan of those attempts 
being aimed no higher than the advancement of some worldly in- 
terests, a constant series of disasters has confounded them, until 
there was a plantation erected upon the nobler designs of Chris- 
tianity, and that plantation, though perhaps it has had more adver- 
saries tilan perhaps any one upon earth; yet having obtained help 
from God, it continues to this day. There have been very fine 
settlements in the northeast regions ; but what is become of them ? 
I have heard that one of our ministers once preaching to a congre- 

tion there urged them to consider themselves a religious people 
fam this consideration, that otherwise they would contradict the 
main end of planting this wiiderness ; whereupon a well known 
person then in the assembly cried out, Sir, you are mistaken, you 


think you are preaching to te people at the Bay ; our main end was 
to catch fish.’ 


The congregational church government was defined, in an- 
swer to a question, to be «a speaking aristocracy. in the face 
of a silent democracy.’ ‘They attempted to establish a spe- 
cies of theocracy, and were constantly comparing themselves 
to the chosen people of God ; whatever was parallel in their 
situation was remarked, and asthey borrowed almost all their 
christian names from the old testament, so its harsh spirit and 
austere observances, Joined to the most abstruse doctrines in 
the new, formed the basis of their religion. Mr. Cotton, one 
of the most celebrated of the early divines, arrived at Boston 
in 1633, and though several churches were already organized, 
‘he found the whole country in a perplexed and divided state 
as to their civil constitution ;’> when having preached a ser- 
mon at particular desire, which had a considerable effect on the 
minds of men, ‘it was requested, that he would from the 
laws wherewith God governed his ancient people, form an 
abstract of such as were of a moral and lasting equity, which 
he performed as acceptably as judiciously. Bat inasmcoh as 

Vol. VIL. No. 2. 34 
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very much of an Athenian democracy was in the mould of 
the government by the royal charter, which was then acted 
upon, Mr. Cotton effectually recommended it unto them, 
that none should be electors nor elected therein excepi such 
as were visible subjects of our Lord Jesus Christ, personally 
confederated in our churches. In these, and many cther 
Ways, he propounded unto them an endeavour aiter a theo- 
cracy, as near as might be to that which was the glory of 
Israel, the peculiar people.’ 

Each biography of these divines is terminated with an epi- 
taph in English or Latin. . The one on Mr. Thomas Thatch- 
er is acuriosty, since it is partly in Latin and partly in Greek 
verse, and written by an Indian youth, then a senior sophis- 
ter at Cambridge. In the life of Mr. John Warham, who 
was pastor of Windham, in Connecticut, we are told that he 
was the first minister, who preached with notes in this coun- 
try, ‘a practice which has been decried by many good men, 
besides fanaticks, in the present age, and many poor and 
weak prejudices against it have been pretended.” The au- 
thor’s rage for punning always appears, when a name will ad- 
mit of it; thus Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Oakes excite this pro- 
pensity. ‘To give an example of it, we shall extract his ac- 
count of Mr. Partridge, as it is short ; it will be seen that he 
follows him even in his epitaph. 


‘When David was driven from his friends into the wilderness, 
he made this pathetical representation of his condition, *I'was 
as when one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. Among the 
many worthy persons who were presecuted into an American wil- 
derness, for their fidelity to the ecclesiastical kingdom of our true 
David, there was one that bore the name, as well as the state, of 
an hunted patridge. What befel him, was, as Bede saith of what 
was done by Felix, Juvta nominis sui sacramentum, 

©’This was Mr. Ralph Partridge, who for no fault but the delicacy 
of his good spirit, being distressed by the ecclesiastical setters, 


had no defence, neither of beak, nor claw, but a flight over the 


ocean. 
‘The place where he took covert, was the colony of Plymouth, 
and the town of Duxbury in that colony. 

_€This Partridge had not only the innocency of the dove, con- 
spicuous in his blameless and pious life, which made nim very ac- 
ceptable in his conversation ; but also the loftiness of an eagle, in 
the great soar of his intellectual abilities. There are some inter- 
preters, who understanding church officers by the living creatures, 
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in the fourth chapter of the Apocalypse, will have the teacher to 
be intended by the eagle there, for his quick insite into remote and 
hidden things. ‘The church of Duxbury had such an eagle in their 
Partridge, when they enjoyed such a teacher. 

‘ There was one singular instance of a weaned spirit, whereby he 
signalized himself unto the churches of God. ‘That was this— 
There was a time, when most of the ministers in the coluny of 
Piymouth left the colony, upon the discouragement which the want 
of a competent maintenance among the needy and froward inha- 
bitants, gave unto them. Nevertheless Mr. Partridge was, not 
withstanding the paucity and the poverty of his congregation, so 
afraid of being any thing that looked like a bird wandring from 
his nest, that he remained with his poor people, till he tuok wing 
to become a bird of paradise, along with the winged seraphim of 
Heaven. Epitaph ; avolavit !’ 

The longest article in this book is the life of the pious, pri- 
mitive, benevolent Eliot, who has been called the Apostle to the 
Indians. He was very simple in his manners, wore a leathern 
girdle about his loins, and always reproved every thing like 
show in dress. The story of his aversion to long hair and 
the serious manner in which he declaimed against the fashion 
of men in particular, wearing ¢ their hair with a luxurious, 
delicate, feminine prolixity,’ we believe is generally known, 
He interested himself greatly about the Indians ; and, in or- 
der to instruct them, acquired their uncouth language, com- 
posed a grammar of it, which is now cxcessively scarce, per- 
haps not to be found. He also translated the bible into their 
language, copies of which exist in our publick libraries.* By 
his exertions, several regular churches were instituted among 
them, and many schools in which the children were taught to 
read and write their own language, and their preachers, also, 
made use of it. All this labour is lost; the language and the 
savages have become extinct, for the wretched remnants of a 
mongrel breed, which exist in the colonies at Marshpce and 
Martha’s Vineyard, have no traces of their ancestors, but 
their sloth and improvidence. ‘The following extract shews 


his mode of acquiring the language. 


‘The first step which he judged necessary now to be taken by 
him, was to learn the Indian language ; for he saw them so stupid 


* An American literary traveller lately visiting a very extensive library 
in Germany, was asked by the librarian to name some book, which was not 
in it. He inquired for Eliot’s Indian Bible ; the librarian, with some tri- 
umph immediately brought him a copy. 
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and senseless, that they would never do so much as inquire after 
the religion of the strangers now come into their country, much 
less would they so far imitate us, as to leave off their beastly way 
of living, that they might be partakers of any spiritual advantage 
by us; anless we could first address them in a language of their 
own. Behold, new difficulties to be surmounted by our indefati- 
gable Eliot! He hiresa native to teach him this exotick language, 
and with a laborious care and skill, reduces it into a grammar, 
which afterwards he published. There is a letter or two of our 
alphabet, which the Indians never had in theirs ; tho’ there 
were enough of the dog in their temper, there can scarce be found 
an Rin their language ; (any more than in the language of the 
Chinese, or of the Greenlanders) save that the Indians to the north- 
ward, who have a peculiar dialect, pronounce an R where an N is 
pronounced by our Indians: but if their alphabet be short, 1 am 
sure the words composed of it are long enough to tire the patience 
of any scholar in the world; they are Sesquipedalia Verba, of 
which their linguo is composed ; one would think, they had been 
growing ever since Babel unto the dimensions to which they are 
now extended. For instance, if my reader will count how many 
letters there are in this one word, Mummatchekodtantamoongan- 
unnonash, when he has done, for his reward I’Il tell him, it signi- 
fies no more in English, than our lusts, and if [ were to translate, 
our loves, it must be nothing shorter than Moowomantammooon- 
kanunonnash, Or, to give my reader a longer word than either of 
these, Kummogkodonattoottummoocetiteaongannunnonash, is ia Eng- 
lish, owr question ; but I pray, sir, count the letters! Nor do we 
find in all this language the least affinity to, or derivation from any 
European speech that we are acquainted with. I know not what 
thoughts it will produce in my reader, when I inform him, that 
once finding that the f’2mons in a possessed young woman, under- 
stood the Latin and Greek and Hebrew languages, my curiosity 
led me to make trial of this Indian language, and the Deemons did 
seem as if they did not understand it. ‘This tedious language our 
Eliot (the Anagram of whose name was Tvile) quickly became a 
master of ; he employed a witty Indian, who also spoke English 
well, fur his assistance in it ; and compiling some discourses by 
his help, he would single out a word, a noun, a verb, and pursue it 
through all its variations ; having finished his grammar, at the close 
he writes, ‘ Prayers and pains through faith in Christ Jesus will do 
any thing !? And being by his prayers and pains thus furnished, he 
set himselfin the year 1646 to preach the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, among these desolate outcasts.’ 


The fourth book is called Sal Gentium, and is a history of 
the University, with an account of some of the eminent ¢ per- 
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sons, who were plants of renown growing in that nursery.’ 
One of his mottos is taken from Couleus de America. 


‘ Ingenium, pietas, artes, ac bellica virtus, 
Huc profugee venient, et regna illustria condent ; 
Et domina his virtus erit, et fortuna ministra.’ 


The influence of this seminary has been most salutary and 
important; and for this establishment, which was founded by 
our forefathers in the midst of dangers and privations of every 
kind, we owe them the greatest veneration. It was com< 
menced under the auspices of some of the ablest scholars of 
the English Universities, whose influence in the cultivation 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew was long felt ; though constant- 


ly growing in strength, the talents engaged in it declined af-. 


ter a certain period. It revived again previous to the revo- 
lution, and produced some able scholars. The troubles inci- 
dent to that epoch interrupted its progress. For many years 
past it has been gradually recovering, and rising to a higher 
standard ; and we may now presume on its soon rivalling in 
advantages for every branch of study many of the most cele- 
brated Universities of Europe. 

An account is given ofits origin, its ancient statutes in Latin, 
a list of graduates to the year 1698, the lives of its first Pre- 
sidents, and of some of the persons who had been educated 
there. Mr. Oakes was the first President, who was a gradu- 
ate of the College. Mr. Hoar was the second, and his history 
proves that the difficulty of governing a College is no novelty. 
He was elected to the place after his return from England, 
where he married the doughter of Lord Lisle. The scholars 
became mutinous, and the troubles went so far, that he resign- 
ed. His ill usage preyed upon him, and he died a year after 
wards, and was buried at Braintree. Under his Presidency 
a contribution of near two thousand pounds was raised in the 
province, and a new edifice was added. 

The fifth book is entitled Acts and Monuments, containing ¢ the 
Faith and the Order in the churches of New England, agreed 
by the Elders and Messengers of the churches assembled in 
Synods.’? One of his mottos is from Hilarion, Periculosum 
nobis ac miserabile est, tot fides eaistere quot voluntates, et tot nobis 
Doctrinas esse, quot mores. The experience of modern times 
has fully shewn that the periculosum is a mistake, whatever 
the miserabile may be. ‘This book is very unprofitable read- 
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ing. It is like travelling over an old road, where the few faces 
you meet are at once sour and gloomy, caused by the sharp 


: i points, obscure windings, and uneasy roughness of the way, 
nis and not a little increased by observing the numbers, who 
nei travelling the new and smooth turnpike, escape much of the 
i i labour and difficulty of the journey. 
aay The sixth book is called Thawmaturgus vel, (certain He- 


é brew words which we waive copying) Liber memorabilium, 
» This is extremely miscellaneous, containing accounts of es- 
capes from shipwreck, Indian captivity, thunder and light- 
ning ; relating remarkable conversions, judgments of God, 
be executions, and dying speeches of criminals, preternatural oc- 
nai currences, witchcrait, conversion of Indians, and ene or two 
sermons ‘improving’ these subjects. ‘The chapter, ¢ relating 

i remarkables done by thunder,’ is called Ceraunia, and a ser- 

mon on the same topick, Brontologia sacra. He thinks, «’Tis 

Bae | very likely, that the evil angels may have a particular energy 
ee” aud employment, often times in the mischiefs done by thunder ;’ 
and that, ¢ *tis no heresie or blasphemy to think that the prince 
of the power of the air, bath as good skill in chymistry as 
‘id goes to the making of Muruwm Fulminans.’ 

The seventh book is entitled Ecclesiarum Preelia, or a book 
of the wars of the Lord. The first chapter of this, which is head- 
ed, ‘Mille nocendi artes ; or some general heads of temptation 
with which the churches of New England have been exercised,’ 
has this well chosen motto from Tertullian ; Habet et Ecclesia 

ae dies caniculares. ‘he only church, which was exactly right, 


ae yl was the true congregational, which was ¢ pestered on one side by 
ae ie, the rigid, high flown Presbyterians, on the other by the sepa- 
rating, Morellian, and Brownistical Independents.” What a 
: world of difficulty would have been saved, if they had adopted 


the principle, which the author says, in his mention of Rhode 
Island, is the only one he could find, upon which the founders 
of that colony were agreed ; ‘that they were to give one 
another no disturbance in the exercise of religion.’ As this 
was the oaly spot where toleration then had a resting place, it 
naturally became the resort of every sect, which was not 
strong enough to secure a fortress to itself, from which the | 
standard of persecution might be displayed. He says, ¢ that , 
it was a perfect Collwvies of Antinomians, Familists, Anabap- 

tists. Anti-Sabbatarians, Arminians, Socinians, Quakers, Ran- 

ie ters, every thing in the world but Roman Catholicks, and , 
ae real Christians, though of the latter, I hope there have been 
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more than of the former among them; so that if a man had 
lost his religion, he might find it at this general muster of 
opinionists 

The fourth chapter is headed « Ignes Fatui, or the moles- 
tations given to the churches of New England, by that odd 
sect of people called Quakers ; and some uncomfortable oc- 
currents relating to a sect of other and better people.’ He 
cautions the werld against believing the stories of the Quakers 
about New England persecutions, * because the Quakers have 
in print complained of a New Engiand persecution upon two 
women of their sect, who came stark naked as ever they were 
born, into our publick assemblies, and they were (Baggages 
that they were !) adjudged unto the whipping post for that 
piece of devilism.’ An almanack was published at Philadel- 
phia for the year 1694, ¢ with this article ef chronology,’— 


‘Since the English in New England hanged their coun- 
trymen for religion,’ - - - - - years 36 


To which he adds,— 


‘Since at Philadelphia some did little less, by taking away 


oods and imprisoning some, and concerning others 


without trial for religious dissent, - - years 3 

The real excuse for our ancestors, (for their conduct needs 
one,) is, thatamong the Quakers of that day were many bewil- 
dered, furious fanaticks, who were a greater annoyance by the 
extravagance of their actions, than by the strangeness of their 
doctrines. ‘They were, while renouncing war, making a 
wild use of spiritual weapons. The fermentation has long 
since worked off and left them, a quiet, respectable, useful 
sect. It is a little singular, that although many of them are 
scattered over Massachusetts, they have no church in Boston. 
This is to be regretted, for though it may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether the world would be essentially improved, if it were whol- 
ly composed of Quakers, yet a sprinkling of them has a good 
tendency. As they renounce learning, refinement and mili- 
tary employment, they cannot necessarily hold the highest 
rank in society under its present organization ; but their 
gentleness, neatness, sobriety, industry and integrity, make 
them valuable members, and contribute much to its harmony 
and happiness. 

A considerable part of this book is occupied with an ac- 
count of Indian wars, which he calls, a decennium lictuosum, 
The atrocious and shocking barbarities of savage warfare, 
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sicken the heart, almost too much to admire the romantick 
bravery, and wonderful fortitude, which some of the events 
discover among the early settlers, who were exposed to their 
frightful ravages. ‘These accounts relate principally to the 
wars in the eastern settlements, in which the savages were 
instigated and aided by the French. Their captives were 
generally carried to Canada, and several of them were ran- 
somed from captivity by the charity of the inhabitants. 

A brief, though the reader may think it a long sketch of 
Mather’s Magnalia, has here been given. ‘To those who are 
interested in the early history of our country, it may be well 
to remark, that for accuracy in historical occurrences, they 
will do well to rely upon other authorities ; but if they wish 
to obtain a general view of the state of society and manners, 
they will probably no where find so many materials for this 
purpose, as in the work of this credulous pedantick, and gar- 
rulous writer. 


INTELLIGENCE AND REMARKS. 


Dr. Holmes’ Annals ; from the German.—In a number of Eich- 
horn’s Journal, printed at G6ttingen in April 1817, we find the 
following notice of Dr. Holmes’ Annals, by which it appears, that 
this excellent work is very generally known abroad, and no less 
highly esteemed, than in the country whose history it details with 
so much perspicuity and reais The notice, which we trans- 
late, is a review of the second English edition, ‘ printed in Lon- 
don in the year 1813, with additions and corrections by the author.’ 


Tus is the first attempt at an entire history of America. It be- 
ins, as is seen by the title, with the discovery of Columbus in the 
year 1492, and comes down to the year 1806. The author has 
applied himself with great industry to all the common sources of in- 
formation; and, as far as was practicable, has consulted his authori- 
ties in the original. In the history of the earlier times we find 
all the best Spanish, French, Latin, and English historians used 
as authorities, and such parts extracted, as were suited to his 
purpose. Much additional information might undoubtedly be ob- 
tained by a more free access to the Spanish Colonial Archives, 
than the jealousy of the Spaniards has as yet allowed. 
The author rightly passes over the pretended discovery of Ame- 
rica by the Welch Prince, Madoc, scn of Gwyneth, king of Wales. 
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This event has been supposed to have taken place in the year 
1170; but the story is now generally given up to the province of 
poetry, and has already been made the subject of an early epick 


poem by the present poet laureate, Southey. The author has said oh 
as little respecting the discovery before Columbus, by the aborigi- | hy 
nes, on which there is a treatise by Belknap. It might perhaps me 
have answered some good purpose, however, to hint at the ac- | I 
counts of the early voyages of the Normans to America. Be. 


— 


The author has confined himself to a simple narrative of the 
most important and interesting events in chronological order from 
the time of Columbus. It would have been gratifying, perhaps, 
to have a short account of events previous to this period, particu- 
larly such as relate to Peru and Medios, the ancient history of 
which has received so many beautiful illustrations from Baron 
Humboldt. But the most valuable part of the work before us 
is that, which embraces the early history of New England. Here i 
the author seems to have had access, not only to a very complete | 
collection of printed books, but also to a large number of manu- 
scripts, as well in the possession of private individuals, as publick 
libraries. In addition to these, he derived no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage from such oral accounts as he was enabled to obtain from | 
various sources. From these manuscripts has been published by | 
the government of Massachusetts, and under the care of the his- 
torical society of Boston, the histery of Hubbard, whose Indian 
Wars are already known. In the steeple of one of the churches 
in Boston has lately been found the continuation of Governour 
Winthrop’s Journal, a very important early document. 

After the history of the first settlement of New England, the 
compact but comprehensive account of the American Revolution 
is worthy of particular notice. ‘The advantages, which the author 
derived from his nearness to the first theatre of the revolution, 
and his personal acquaintance with many of the actors in the ae 
drama, who were still living at the time he wrote, appear sufli- 
ciently obvious: and together with the impartiality, the love of 
truth and honesty, which are predominant traits throughout the 
whole, they give a high value to this part of the work. ‘The best 
evidence of the author’s merits in this respect, is the high appro- 
bation his work has received in England. 
‘The English edition before us is published from a copy amend- 
ed by the additions and corrections of the author. With singu- 
lar modesty, it is true, he brings forward his book as intended on- | 
ly for a collection of hints and references to those, who are de- \ 
sirous of pursuing the study of American history; but we are |i 
persuaded no one will read it, however great an adept he may be | 
in this department of knowledge, who will not allow a very high ae 
decree of merit to the learned author. fasts | 
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The history, after the revolutionary war, is comprised within a 
narrow compass. The work is closed with a collection of tables, 
a copious index, and a catalogue of the books and manuscripts, 
which had been consulted. ‘The manuscripts consisted of twent 
five folio and quarto volumes, fifteen of which composed the diary 
of the celebrated President Stiles 

We learn from private accounts, that Dr. Holmes is at present 
engaged in an ecclesiastical history of New England. This is an 
undertaking in which his historical impartiality and love of truth 
will appear to great advantage. A complete history of the whole 
continent of America is not at present to be expected ; but his- 
tories of certain portions may be looked for with more certainty. 
Joel Barlow, formerly American ambassador to France, who died 
in Poland, on a journey to Wilna, in the year 1812, is said to 
have been engaged in a history of the United States. We are at 
— looking forward with high expectation to a similar work 

Mr. Walsh, who is universally known in England and America 
by his letter on the Spirit of the French Government. The his- 
tory of the United States by Ramsay, continued by President 
Smith, if it is not distinguished for its philosophical worth, 1s 
nevertheless very valuable for the mass of readers. It is said, 
that Professor Brown of Edinburgh has long been engaged in col- 
lecting materiais for an universal history of the aboriginal tribes 
in America. 


University of Géttingen.—At this university there are at pres- 
ent more than forty professors, one thousand students, from all 
parts of the world, and a library of two hundred thousand vol- 
umes. The mode of instruction is entirely by lectures from the 
professors. ‘The system of instruction is divided into four de- 
partments, Divinity, Jurisprudence, Medicine, and Pinlosophy. 
A professor is chosen into one of these departments, and not to 
any particular branch of either; and he is allowed to lecture on 
any subject, that comes within the department into which he is 
chosen. There are no recitations or examinations, and the stu- 
dents are allowed to attend such lectures as they please, and at 
such times as they please. Each professor has a small salary, 
but he receives, besides this, a louis d’or a course from every 
student who attends his lectures. When a professor becomes dis- 
tinguished in any university, he is chosen into another, with the 
offer of a higher salary. If he accepts the new appointment, it 
often happens, that his own university raises his salary in order 
to retaia hin; so that every professor in Germany has the double 
motive of interest and ambition to prompt him to exertion. The 
consequence is, that the universities in Germany can boast a more 
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learned and active body of professors, than can be found in an 
other country. They manifest a zeal and interest, which am- 
mate their pupils and excite them to ardent study and close re- 
search. Every lecture continues precisely an hour. The pro- 
fessor reads, or expounds a text book, and the students have their 
port folios before them, in which they take elaborate notes, and 
mark the references of the professor to other authors for illustra- 
tion. ‘They peruse these notes between the times of lecturing, 
consult the authors referred to, and make themselves familiar with 
the subject. 


We think the following abstract may be acceptable to some of 
our readers, as it gives an “accurate view of the course of instrue- 
tion, which has been pursued during the past season at Gottingen, 
We have translated it from the ‘ Catalogus Preelectionum,’ pub- 
lished there in April 1817. 


Department oF Tueotocy. Professor Planck lectures ou 
the first part of ecclesiastical history ; and history of dogmaticks.—— 
Staeudlin on moral theology ; and dogmatick theology in relation 
to its history. — Pott on the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke ; 
grammar of the Hebrew language. 

Law. Béhmer on ecclesiastical law; institutes of the civil 
law.— Meister on the systein of Pandects ; criminal law.— Hugo 
on the history and antiquities of Roman law; literary history ‘of 
Jaw ; universal law in use; institutes of the Roman law in use.— 
Bauer on the institutes of ‘civil law; law of nature; feudal law; 
criminal law; criminal process and art of defending criminals.— 
Heise on German law ; principles of the Roman law respecting 
inheritance and ambassadors; commercial law.—Eichhorn on the 
history of Germany ; publick law of those states which are united 
in the German league.—Vergmann on ecclesiastical law ; theory 
of civil process. 

Mepicine. Blumenbach on physiology ; and natural history. 
—Siromeyer on special pathology ; and the art of healing diseas- 

es.—Osiander on obstetricks; and forensick medicine.—Himly 
on nosology and the art of healings; clinical medicine. —Schra- 
der on botany; economical botany ; medical botany.—Langen- 
beck on the first part of surgery ; diseases of the eye; clinical 
surgery.—F’. Stromeyer on theoretick and experimental chemistry ; 
chemical analysis; practical chemistry ; ; pharmacy. 

Pumosoruy. Kichhorn on the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment; pentateuch; elements of the Syriack language.—euss-on 
universal histor y of literature. TZ'ychsen on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the book of John; book of Psalms;, elements of the 
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Arabick language. Witscherlich on Roman literature; style of 
Horace, his Epistles and Art of Poetry ; Theocritus.—Heeren on 
geography and ethnography; history of modern Europe and its 
colonies 3 ancient history —Sartorius on the statisticks of the 
principal kingdoms in Europe; general politicks.—Bouterwek on 
metaphysicks in relation to divinity; general practical philoso- 
phy and ethicks ; general history of philosophy.—.Mayer on modes 
of measuring angles ; experimental philosophy.—Schulze on log- 
ick, and psychology.— Thibaut on the pure mathematicks ; differ- 
ential and integral calculus ; introduction to practical geometry.— 
Gauss on the elements of theoretical astronomy ; practical astron- 
omy and the construction and use of instruments.—Hausmann on 
geognosy; crystallography; mineralogy; technology.—Fiorillo 
on the history of the fine arts with practical illustrations.— Hard- 
ing on the elements of astronomy; various methods of ascertain- 
ing time and geographical positions.—Benecke on the elements 
of the English language ; and the modern literature of German 
and England.—Bunsen on physical geography; elements of the 
Spanish and Italian languages.—Welcker on philology ; history 
of ancient art; Clouds and Frogs of Aristophanes.—Dissen 
on philology, illustrated by the satires of Persius; Cicero de ora- 
tore; the Greek syntax, with explanations of the metres of the 
ancient poets. ‘ 

Besides those here enumerated, seven professors give what 
are called extraordinary lectures on different subjects in the four 
departments. ‘The languages and literature of all the polite na- 
tions in Europe are taught, as well as dancing, horsemanship, 
and the military art. 


Poison Tree of Java.—Tue literary and scientifick world has 
rarely been more grossly imposed upon, than by the account of 
the Pohon Oopas, or, as it is commonly written, the Bohon Upas, 
published in Holland in 1780. The history and origin of this 
celebrated forgery are still a mystery. The account came out 
under the name of one Foersch, a surgeon in the Dutch East In- 
dia Company’s service, and was sniblished in the different publick 
journals in almost all the languages in Europe. This account, as 
it relates to the situation of the poison tree, its desolating effects 
on the country around, the mode of punishing criminals by send- 
ing them on the fatal errand of procuring its gums, and the des- 
ciiption of the poison, has been proved to be palpably false. It 
has even been doubted lately, whether a tree possessing poisonous 
qualities of any description actually existed in Java. We have 
been told by gentlemen of respectability and intelligence, who 
have been in various parts of the island, and have made very 
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articuiar inquiries of the natives, as well as of Europeans resid- 
ing there, that they were never able to obtain any knowledge of 
such a tree. It appears from later discoveries, however, that a 
tree, which git a powerful poison, is found on the eastern 
extremity of the island. Dr. Horsfield, who made a tour through 
the island for the purpose of inquiries into its botany and natural 
history, wrote a letter to Lieutenant Governour Raffles, which was 

ublished in the Batavian Transactions for 1814, and afterward 
in the Annals of Philosophy, in which he gives an account of the 
tree, the manner of procuring the poison, and the results of a se- 
ries of experiments, which he made with it on a great number of 
living animals. 

He found the tree only on the eastern extremity of the island, 
and not very abundantly even there. It is called Antshar by the 4 
natives. The trunk grows smooth and straight till it arrives to ml 
the height of from sixty to eighty feet, when branches spring out A | iy 
horizontally and form a sort of hemispherical crown. When Neg 
raga tee the bark emits copiously a sort of milky juice, which 

y a kind of preparation is converted into a deadly poison. A 
wound inflicted by an instrument dipped in this substance causes 
almost instant death. Many of the animals, which were wounded 
by a slight prick only in the skin, died within eight minutes, others 
continued fifteen, and scarcely one lived more than half an hour. 
ft is used by the natives of Macassar and the neighbouring islands 
to poison their arrows. Rumphius, as related in his works, witness- 
ed the effect of these arrows in the attack of the natives of Ma- 
cassar on Amboina, about the year 1650. Dr. Horsfield found 
that the juice, as it came from the tree, produced effects nearly as 
fatal on small animals, as that, which had gone through a prepara- 
tion by the natives. The tree has no bad effects on the atmos- 
phere aroundit. Vegetation is healthful and luxuriant even at its | bay 
roots; and the ivy sometimes runs up its trunk. : 


Canal across the Isthmus of Cape Cod.—Tuis important enter- _ 
prize is now a subject of publick attention, and some hopes are en- 
tertained that it may be carried into effect. It has been contem- 
plated at different times for about a hundred and fifty years. It 
was particularly agitated under the auspices of the enlightened we 
Governour Bowdoin in 1776, when a survey and estimate were oe 
made by Mr. Machin, a skilful English engineer, afterwards em- a | 
ployed by General Washington in the army. {n 1791 the con- * Oe 
sideration of it was resumed at the instigation of some publick | i 
spirited merchants of Boston, when a survey and plan were made 
by Judge Winthrop of Cambridge, and a survey, map of the ground \ 
on a large scale, and estimate by Mr. Hills, a skilful engineer. In e 
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1801, a survey and estimate were made by Mr. Batchelor. Mr. 
Machin, Judge Winthrop and Mr. Batchelor agree in almost every 
point, with respect to the plan of the work, and where Mr. Hills 
differs from them, which is, in making the southern entrance of 
the canal in Buttermilk, instead of Buzzard’s Bay, he is evidently 
wrong. The estimates of these different persons, taking into 
view the value of money at the time they were made, do not es- 
sentially vary. ‘The expense of a canal for vessels drawing twelve 
feet of water, with piers to form an artificial harbour in Barnsta- 
ble Bay, is estimated at about 400,000 dollars. Its impertance 
in respect to the West India trade of Massachusetts ; to the im- 
mensely important and rapidly increasing coasting trade of the 
United States ; and its obvious and most essential utility in time 
of war, make it altogether more extensively interesting, than any 
other similar improvement in the United States. ‘There are few- 
er obstacles in the way of its execution, and more facilities than 
ever attended any work of equal magnitude. Its value to the pub- 
lick, under two great heads, first humanity, by the saving of many 
lives and much suffering; secondly, property, by a great diminution 
of risk, and prevention of losses, can hardly be estimated. Since 
it was last contemplated, many improvements have taken place, 
such as the certainty of clearing away sand at its mouth, the use 
of steam tow boats to save horses, and towing path &c. &c. which 
will greatly facilitate its execution, No statement of facts has 
yet been laid before the publick, on which to ground a satis- 
factory opinion of the advantages likely to result from the con- 
struction of this canal, or the profits that would probably ac- 
crue to those who might invest their property in it. A commit- 
tee has been appointed to investigate the subject, and their report 
will probably supply the requisite information, 


Day’s Mathematicks —Fovur parts of this course have been pub- 
lished. ‘They comprehend Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, Geom- 
etry applied to the mensuration of superficies and solids, Nav- 
igation and Surveying, including the mensuration of heights and 
distances. ‘These treatises are intended to be very elementary,— 
to introduce the student, by gradual and easy steps, to the first 
principles of these branches. The difficulty which has attended 
the use of books, that have been adopted from abroad, is, that 
they suppose too much in the learner. They are designed for 
such as have already been initiated in these studies ; whereas, 
with us mathematicks hitherto can scarcely be said to have made 
a part of the early instruction of those, who are destined for a 

ublick education. ‘The consequence is, that it has been attend- 
ed with more difficulty and less success, than is fairly to be as- 
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cribed to the nature of the study. Mr. Day has guarded against 
this evil. He has adapted his course of mathematicks to the state 
of information of the student, at the time of his matriculation, and 
he makes him acquainted with as much of the several branches of 
which he treats, as it has been thought best to require at the col- 
Jeges in this country. In many respects indeed he has very ju- 
diciously enlarged upon the plan, which has generally been adopt- 
ed. He explains the construction of the tables of natural sines 
&c. and introduces the learner to some of the more important and 
interesting cases of the application of algebra to geometry and 
trigonometry. The materials of this work are thought to be well 
selected and well arranged. ‘The style is neat and perspicuous, 
and what is no common praise in publications of this kind in this 
country, the printing is accurate and well executed. ‘These 
treatises have nmiost of them been proved and found to answer the 
purpose intended by the author. ‘They may be regarded as a val- 
uable acquisition to the scanty stock of elementary books on the 
exact sciences. ‘The author’s plan embraced, in addition to the 
above, Conick Sections, Sphericks and Fluxions. It is hoped that his 
labours will not be long interrupted, by his elevation to the of- 
fice of President of the college, which owes so much to his ser- 


vices. 

Introduction to Algebra.—Av introduction toarithmetick and al- 
gebra, comprehending the fundamental rules, Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions, Involution and Evolution, Proportion, Arithmetical and 
Geometrical Progression &c, considered with reference to num- 
bers and to algebraick symbols, together with a solution of the 
more simple algebraick questions, selected from the Algebra of 
Euler, is now in the University Press, and will soon be published. 

This work contains the mathematicks required for admission to 
the University at Cambridge, by a regulation published in the last 
number of the North American Review, and will be used in the 
examination of candidates for admission. 


Translation of Laplace’s Mécanique Céleste—Wr. understand, 
that this great work, which has been the admiration of the first 
mathematicians abroad, is now rendered into English by the Hon. 
Mr. Bowditch, with very copious notes and illustrations; and we 
have no doubt from the rare talents of the translator, his familiar 
acquaintance with the subject, his habits of accuracy and deep re- 
search, that he has executed the task ina manner that would, if 
known, do him very great credit. We earnestly hope, that this 
valuable treasure will not long be withheld from the publick—that 
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while minor efforts find so much favour and encouragement, our lib- 
eral and enlightened citizens will feel an interest in an undertak- 
ing of such magnitude, and such singular difficulty—and which 
promises so much for the honour of our country, and the benefit 


of science. 


Expedition to the Niger.—Tue publick has already been in- 
formed of the total failure of the late expeditions, fitted out by the 
British government, to explore the interiour of Africa. The fol- 
lowing letters throw some light on the subject, particularly re- 
specting the expedition intended for the Niger. ‘They were sent 
from Senegal to William S. Shaw, Esq. of Boston, by whose po- 
liteness we are allowed to publish them. 


‘DEAR SIR, Senegal, Sept. 5, 1817. 


‘Finding nothing here now worthy of your acceptance, and 
thinking an account of the English expedition intended for the 
Interiour would be interesting, I requested a French friend of 
mine, who was some time with Capt. Campbell about the coast 
last year, before the expedition started, es was at Sierra Leone 
when it returned, to give me an account of particulars. I am not 
certain that entire confidence can be placed in his account, though 
he had every means of being rightly informed. It seems the ex- 
pedition started from the banks of the Rio Nunez in February, 
that they proceeded about a hundred and fifty miles, when the 
chief of the country prevented their proceeding farther, under 
some feigned pretext. After stopping there about four months, 
and almost all the animals having died, and seeing no prospect of 
being allowed to proteed, Capt. Campbell determined on endea- 
vouring to regain the Rio Nunez, that he might save from pillage 
and total loss such articles of value as remained. He died in 
two days after arriving at the point he started from, and was 
buried by the side of his friend, Major Peddie. The circum- 
stances attending the loss of officers were somewhat singular. 
Major Peddie and Capt. M’Rea died before they began their 
march ; Capt. Campbell and a Mons. Comer, a French naturalist, 
who was with them, died after their return, and they were all 
buried near each other. ‘Though the loss was great in officers, 
it was very small on the part of the men—two only were lost on 
the journey, one of whom was drowned. Of over two hundred 
animals which they took with them, three only, I think, arrived 
again on the bank of the Rio Nunez. The persons composing 
the expedition are now at Sierra Leone, and meditate another 
attempt. Lieut. Stoko, of the navy, is now the senior officer. 
He was on the lakes attached to Sir James Yeo, but was made 
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prisoner, and was since then in our back country. He is gone 
with three men to visit a powerful chief at Peembo, to endea- 
vour to sesure his protection. If he succeeds, another attempt 
will be made, but under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
as most of the men are discouraged. 


The following is a translation of a letter containing the French 
account above mentioned. 


Dear Sir, Senegal, Sept. 4, 1817. 

I will endeavour to gratify you with a statement of the facts, 
which I have been able to collect, during my stay at Sierra Le- 
one, concerning the unfortunate expedition to the Niger. On the 
death of Major Peddie, Capt. Campbell succeeded to the com- 
mand. He felt the desire, he had always cherished, of tracing in 
his route the course of the Gambia, and of determining the ge- 
ographical position of various points. He resolved to take a more 
easterly direction, which obliged him to pass through a rugged and 
dangerous tract of country—a circumstance a unfavourable te 
the success of the undertaking. The company left Kakundy on the 
first of February. The baggage was so great an incumbrance, at 
that time, that the fine Arabian horses, which were designed for 
the use of the officers, were necessarily employed in transporting 
it. The whole company Legan their march on foot. This meas- 
ure was the more unfortunate, as the health of the officers suf- 
fered from it severely, and it proved fatal to the horses, which, 
little accustomed to support so great burdens, sunk under the fa- 
tigue. In the mean time, the company arrived, after a painful 
march of about twelve days, at the village of Panietta, at the dis- 
tance of a little more than one hundred and fifty miles from Ka- 
kundy. During this march, so many of the beasts of burden died, 
that Capt. Cainpbell was obliged to employ the natives to carry 
his baggage. This mode of Ssapeportaton was the cause of many 
robberies, and of much disquietude to the travellers. 

At the commencement of his journey, Capt. Campbell had made 
the chief of the country acquainted with the object of his voyage, 
and received many protestations of friendship. But on his arriv- 
al at Panietta it was easy to discover, that the natives were alarm- 
ed at seeing so great a number of Europeans coming among them. 
He was therefore detained under various pretexts for the space 
of four months, expecting, each moment, a favourable de- 
termination on the part of the King of Fouta, to enable him to 
pursue his route towards the Niger. During this long and unex. 
pected delay the expedition had to struggle against the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, famine, and a disease still more terrible than 
either In spite ofall the means, which were used to procure ne- 
cessary provisions, the scarcity became so great, that the com» 
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pany were reduced to a very small allowance. 
tong waited in vain, and employed every means to obtain per- 
mission to continue their march towards the East, Vapt. Camp- 
bell was forced to return in his first track. Having a vast quan- 
tity of Dageages but very few animals of burden remaining, he 
was obliged to employ the same mode of transportation as before, 
and this was followed by the same consequences. Many of his 
effects were pillaged, others were destroyed. Finally, after a 
very painful march, the expedition arrived at Kakundy, the point 
from which it started. Capt. Campbell’s health had already be- 

un to decline by reason of fatigue, and the chagrin he felt at the 
ill success of his undertaking; these, together with the unhealth- 
iness of the climate, had worn down his strength, and exhausted 
his spirits, and he died in two days alter his arrival at the Rio 


Nunez. 


Syllabus of Dr. Nicholls’ Lectures —Dr. Frank Nicholls of 
London, who died in 1778, aged 80, Professor of anatomy at Ox- 
ford, and one of the physicians of George IL, lectured on Anatomy 
with great reputation at that University, and in London between 
the years 1721 and 1743, and invented the method of prepara- 
tions of the human body by corroded injections. A considerable 
number of preparations, made by himself, and remarkable for mi- 
nuteness and perfection, and his large collection of fine speci- 
mens of urinary calculi, were several years ago given to the 
anatomical museum of Harvard College, Cambridge, by his son 
John Nicholls, Esq. LL. D. of Kensington near London. This 
gentleman has recently sent to the same institution the copy of 
the syllabus of his father’s lectures, which he used, and which con- 
tains a few of his manuscript notes. The high estimation in 
which this celebrated Professor’s lectures and demonstrations 
were held, and the circumstance, that those who have read ana- 
tomical lectures in England, since his time, have been his pupils 
or the scholars of his pupils, renders highly acceptable this record 
ef the doctrines he inculcated. 


Curicus manuscript of the <iphorisms of Hippocrates. —Mr. 
Nicholls has also given, to be deposited in the same museum, a 
manuscript in the Greek character, which isa preeminent speci- 
men of correct and beautiful penmanship. It is the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, written in the year 1735 by a clergyman, who was 
also a schoolmaster, of the name of John ‘Thomasine, and who 
lived in the confines between Cheshire and Yorkshire. He wrote 
a Pindar, which he presented to Queen Anne. She gave it to 
her minister, the Earl of Oxford, who gave it to his brother, the 
collector of books. It is in the Oxford collection in the British 
museum, where it is a Show Book. 


After having 
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Dr. Mead, the grandfather of Mr. Nicholls, afterwards em- 
ployed Mr. Thomasine to make a manuscript of the Aphor- 
isms of Hippocrates, for which he was liberally rewarded. Dr. 
Mead bequeathed it to his son inlaw, Dr. Frank Nichells. From 
him it came to his son, John Nicholls Esq; who has consigned 
it to our University, to be preserved in the anatomical museum, 
as an example of finished chirography, which, from its execution, 
and the recollections with which it is associated, always must be an 
object of curiosity and interest. It has been compared with the 
Pindar, and acknowledged to be written with superiour beauty. 

The characters are made with such exact uniformity, and so 
completely finished, that it has the appearance, even upon a critical 
examination, of being an elegant specimen of printing. Accord- 
ing to the prices, which rarities of this description bear at A phate 
its Pat may be estimated at from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling. 
This work, with the syllabus, was sent to Mr. Boylston, to 
be presented by him, who has procured them enclosed in ana 
propriate mahogany case, with a sketch of the history of the books 
affixed, and presented them in the name of his friend the donor, 
agreeably to their destination. 

Ward Nicholas Boylston Esq. has established at the Univer- 
sity a new institution, called the * Boylston prize for elocution,’ 
of which we shall say more hereafter. 


Salem East India Marine Society. —{ Wr have received with great 
pleasure the following communications respecting the Marine So- 
ciety and Atheneum in Salem. We have been much gratified 
with visiting these institutions, and are glad of this opportunity of 
giving the publick a short notice of their plan and design. They 
are highly creditable to the town, and calculated to be the mediums 
of great usefulness and improvement to its inhabitants. The 
Marine Society, in particular, is founded on principles of benevo- 
lence, as well as utilitv. It is by no means exclusive or local in 
its influence. It embraces in its operations the interests of Com- 
merece, and the science of Navigation at large. The cabinet is an 
extensive and rare collection of curiosities, both in nature and art, 
elegantly arranged in a spacious room ; and we are confident, that 
no person, who visits Salem, wiil think the time ill spent, which he 
may devote to examining it. Would not the establishment of sim- 
ilar societies in all our commercial towns, having some bond of 
union among themselves, contribute very much to the advancement 
of Commerce, and the sciences of Geography and Navigation P 
The Atheneum is a library of well chosen books—few, perhaps, 
of the same extent are more valuable. The selection in the sci- 
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ences, in history, and some other departments is excellent. It is 
under regulations, which give its members every advantage, that 
such an institution could afford. | 

The Marine Society was first established at Salem in October, 
1799, and was incorporated by the Legislature, by an Act, passed 
the 3d of March, 1801. The object of the Society, (as it is suc- 
cinctly stated in the Act of Incorporation,) is ¢ for the laudable pur- 
ose of affording relief to disabled seamen and to the indigent wid- 
ows and fainilies of deceased members and others, and * promot- 
ing a knowledge of navigation and trade to the East Indies."—By 
the rules of the Society no person is eligible as a member unless he 
has actually navigated the seas near the Cape of Good Hope, or 
Cape Horn, either as master or commander, or factor or supercargo 
of some vessel belonging to Salem, or, if the person is a resident in 
Salem, of some vessel belonging to a port in the United States. 
The oflicers of the Society, who are chosen annually in January, 
are a President, a Committee of Observation, consisting of three 
members, a Treasurer, an Inspector of the Journals, and a Secreta- 
ry. Itis the duty of the Committee of Observation, with the con- 
sent of the President, to purchase such books of history, voyages, 
travels, and navigation, as they may deem useful to the Society ; 
and it is the duty of the members to collect such useful publications 
and curiosities, as they think will be acceptable to the Society, either 
as donations, or as temporary loans for the use of the Society. Ev- 
ery member bound to sea is entitled to receive a blank Journal 
from the Secretary, in which he is required to enter the occurrences 
of his voyage, and particularly his observations of the variations of 
the compass. bearings and distances of capesand head lands, the lat- 
itude and longitude of ports, islands, rocks, shoals, and of soundings, 
tides, and currents ; and on his return, he is to deliver such Journal 
to the Inspector of the Journals for the use of the Society. Itis the 
duty of the Inspector to arrange these Journals, and to record in 
books kept for the purpose, ech communications as the President 
and Committee deem useful to navigation. The widows and chil- 
dren of deceased members, or (should they have none) their par- 
ents, who may need assistance, are entitled to receive a proportion 
of the interest of the funds, for their support. The Society is 
continually adding to the number of its members ; the whole 
number from its first establishment to the present time is 151, 
of whom 1124 are now living. The Journals, which have been already 
furnished by the members, contain much valuable nautical and mer- 
cantile information ; and have been carefully examined and arrang- 
ed by the Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch, one of its most distinguished 
ra diibieie, who has long served the Society in the important office 
of Inspector of the Journals. The funds of the Society are in- 
vested in publick stock, and are gradually augmenting. There is 
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a Museum or Cabinet of Curiosities belonging to the Society, which 
is kept in a very large room, in a brick building, belonging to Col. 
Pickman, near the centre of the town. In this museum are depo- 
sited the books, charts, journals, maps and natural and artificial 
curiosities belonging to the Society ; and which are principally the 
donations of its members. Among others there is a very good 
collection of shells, of birds of rare plumage, of beautiful insects, 
and of medals and coins; a great variety of the utensils and wea 
ons of war used by various savage tribes or natives of the islands 
in the South Seas, and on the north west coast of America, the coast 
of Sumatra, and other islands in the Indian seas. There are also 
several dresses and costumes of the East Indians, the Chinese, Ja- 
panese and other nations ; some good pictures and engravings, and 
several ships buiit and rigged in the most exact and perfect manner 
as models of real ships) The Museum is open every day in the 
year, except Sundays, and is accessible to all persons without any 
expense. ‘The only requisite necessary is an introductien by some 
member of the Society. 


The Salem Athenwum.—This institution was incorporated by the 
Legislature, by an act passed the sixth day of March, 1810, Previous 
to this time there were two publick libraries in Salem, one called the 
Philosophical Library, which was established in June 1781,and the 
other the social Library, which was incorporated by an act passed 
the 7th of February 1797. Both of these libraries are now united in 
the Atheneum. The officers, who are chosen annually in May, 
are a President, nine Directors (of whom the President is one,) a 
‘Treasurer, a Clerk and a Librarian. The venerable Doct. E. A. 
Holyoke was first elected President, and still continues te preside 
over the Institution. The Library consists at present of between 
four and five thousand volumes, which are deposited in two rooms 
in the brick building belonging to the Essex Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, hear the centre of the town. These rooms 
are open every > ay except Sundays, from nine o'clock in the 
morning till sunset, and are used as reading rooms. Any stran- 
ger is at liberty to have the use ef the rooms for reading upon be- 
ing introduced by a member. ‘The members are also allowed to 
take from the library two folios, or two quartos, or four volumes 
of any smaller size at a time, for the use of themselves and their 
families at their own houses. There are many very valuable 
works belonging to the Library upon all branches of science, of 
classical and polite literature, and of the various arts. Among 
others is a complete series of the English Philosophical Transac- 
tions from the beginning, the Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire rais- 
onné des Sciences, des arts et des métiers. The Transactions of 
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; the Royal Academies of Sciences of Paris, of Lisbon, of Berlin, 
. of Edinburgh, and of Ireland, the Annual Register from the be- 
ginning, the Biographia Britaunica, the Universal History ancient 
and modern, the Encyclopedia Britannica, Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
Fabricii Bibliotheca Greeca, Stephani Thesaurus Lingue Greece, 
Facciolati Lexicon totius Latinitatis, the Critical Review, the 
pH Monthly Review, the Eclectick Review, the Edinburgh Review, the 
Bei Quarterly Review, the Monthly Magazine, the Philosophical Mag- 
1 a azine, the European Magazine, and the principal periodical works 

of the present day. 


— 


ee Magnetizing power of the violet rays. Professor Moricchini, 
at. of Rome, has discovered, that the violet rays of the prismatick 
i See spectrum have a strong magnetizing power. The Marquis Ridolfi 
has succeeded in magnetizing needles, by passing over them, fora 


| i Hin | Me period of not less than thirty minutes, the violet rays of the spec- 
‘ae trum through the medium of a condensing lens; after which pro- 


cess, they possess all the energy and the properties of needles 
ae: magnetized in the common way with a loadstone. Their homo- 
eee nomous poles repel, and their heteronomous poles attract each 
other. When made to vibrate on a pivot, their points turn con- 
stantly to the north, and their heads to the south. We know not, 
that any important results have as yet followed from this discov- 
ery, but it adds greatly to the wonders of magnetism, and may 
erhaps hereafter serve to throw some light on a subject, which 
has hitherto been involved in such profound mystery. 


Be as Library of Harvard University.—About fifteen hundred books 
a have lately been received from Germany for the library of Harvard 
University. Since our last notice of donations to the library a 
number of valuable presents have been made, viz. | 
is From David Sears, Esq.—French books, 141 volumes, elegantly 
yy bound, including all the works of Marmontel, Condillac, Mably, 
Berquin, D’Arnaud, &c. 
From Francis Vergnies, M. D.—The following very valuable 
ee Botanical works—Herbarium Amboinense, 6 volumes. fol. with 

pee 696 plates—Hortus Cliftornianus a Linno, fol. plates. Descrip- 
i tion des Plantes de l’Amérique par Plumier, fol. plates.—Historia 
Paes Naturalis Brasiliz, fol. 1648. plates—Selectarum Stirpuim Amer- 
ei icanarum a Jacquin, fol. plates—Observationes Botanicee a Jacquin, 
fol. plates. 

From J, S.C. F. Frey,—Copies of his different publications, viz. 
his edition of Vanderhooght’s Hebrew Bible, 2 vols. 8vo.; his 
Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary, 2 vols. 8vo. ; and his He- 
brew grammar, 
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From John Taylor, M. D. (of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bombay Medical Establishment) Lilauati; or a Treatise on Arith- 
metick and Geometry. By Bhuscura Acharya ; translated from the 
original Sanscrit. By John Taylor, M. D. 4to. Bombay, 1816. 

From Mr. Francis W. P. Greenwood.—Malone’s Inquiry into 
the authenticity of the Papers attributed to Shakspeare, (by W. 
H. Ireland,) 8vo. Bolingbroke’s Remarks on the History of Eng- 
land, 8vo. 

From Hon. Dudley A. Tyng.—The thirteenth volume of Massa- 
ehusetts Reports. Mr. Tyng has regularly presented all the pre- 
ceding volumes. 

From Benjamin Vaughan, Esq.—Arati Diosemea ; notis et col- 
latione scriptorum illustravit, Thomas Forster, F. L. S. 8vo. Lon- 


don, 1815. | 
From Thomas Forster, F. L. S.—Forster on Atmospherick Phe- 


nomena. 8vo. 

From J. F. Dana, M. D. Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. 8vo. 

From John G. Coffin, M. D. Brera on Worms ; translated -by 
John G. Ceffin, M. D. 8vo. Cummings & Hilliard ; Boston, 1817. 

From Professor Willard.—Diplomata et Statuta Regalis Socie- 
tatis Londini. 4to.—Petit’s Hebrew Grammar. Professor Willard’s 
Hebrew Grammar. 

From Mr. Sparks,Tutor of Harvard University —Robert Adams’ 
Narrative. London, 4to. 1816.—The last volume of the North 
American Review. 

From Hon. Charles Jackson.—Six volumes of Law Books. 

From the Royal Society and from the Horticultural Society of 
London.—The last numbers of their Transactions, respectively. 

From Messrs. Wells & Lilly, Boston. 14 volumes of Works, 
published by them. 

From Mr. John Eliot, Boston.—35 volumes of Works publish- 
ed by himself, and other Works. . 

From Messrs. West & Richardson, Boston.—-Wanostrocht’s 
French Grammar, published by them. 12mo. 

From William Hilliard, Esq.—Several Works published by 
him. 

From Jesse Torry, jun. Physician.—A Portraiture of Domestick 
Slavery in the United States. 8vo, The Intellectual Torch Pam- 
phlet—both works of the donor. 

The Proprietors of the University ee Si are indebted 
to H. Niles, Esq. for the present of Niles* Weekly Register ; to 
Nathan Hale, Esq. for the Boston Weekly Messenger; and to-A. 
G. Tannatt, Esq. for the Nantucket Weekly Messenger. They 


have likewise received the last volume of the Portico, given in ex- . 


change for the North American Review ; and also the Port Folio. 

Various Pamphlets and small Books, not mentioned above, have 
been received from different gentlemen for the Library and Read- 
ing Room. 
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List of American Books published in the United States during 


the last two months. 
Biography. 
Life of Patrick Henry, by William Wirt, Esq. 8vo. $4,50, Phil- 
adelphia. 
Memoirs of William Sampson, with a Sketch of the History of 
Ireland, second edition, $2, 50, Baltimore. 


Repository of the Lives and Portraits of distinguished Ameri- 
cans, by Joseph Delaplaine, Vol. 1. Part II. 4to $4, Philadelphia. 


History. 


History: of the United States, by David Ramsay, second edi- 
tion, vol. 1. This volume is designed to form a part of an Univer- 
sal History, prepared for the press by Dr. Ramsay in his life time, 
and to be published for the benefit of his family if a sufficient 
subscription shall be obtained, in 9 or 12 volumes ; $3,33 per vol. 

Researches relative to the Aborigines of America, by James 


M’Culloch jr. M. D. $1. 
Geography and Topography. 

The Ohio Gazetteer, by John Kilborn, 3d edition, 62} cts, Bal- 
timore. 

A New Map and Plan of the City of New York, with a plan 
of the City in 1726, New York. 

A Gazetteer of the State of New Hampshire, by Eliphalet Mer- 
rill, and Phinehas Merrill, 8vo, $1,1%3, Exeter. 

A map of the Bounty Lands in the Illinois Territory, $1. 
Washington. 

The N 7 containing Directions for navigating the Missi- 
sippi, Ohio, Monongahela and Allegany Rivers, with Maps. 

A Geographical Description of Louisiana, by William Darby, 
2d edition improved, Philadelphia. 


Natural History. 


Letters from the Hon. David Humphreys, F. R. 8. to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, on the Sea Serpent seen in Gloucester Harbour 12mo, 
50 cts. New York. 

A Manual! of Botany for the Northern States, compiled for the 
Members of the Botanick Class in Williams College, 12mo, 75 cts. 
Albany. 

re Medical Botany No. 1, by Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 
Rumford Professor, and Lecturer in Materia Medica in Harvard 
University, royal 8yo, with ten coloured plates, $3,50, Boston. 
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Report of a Committee of the Linnzan Society of New Eng- 
-— relative to the Sea Serpent seen near Cape Ann, 8vo. 62§ cts. 

oston. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of the United States, No.2. By 
W. P. C. Barton, M. D. Professor of Botany in the University 
of Pennsylvania, 4to, with 6 coloured plates, $3, Philadelphia. 

Letters to Ladies, detailing important Information concerning 
themselves and infants. By Thomas Ewell, M. D. $2. George- 
town. 


Medicine. 


Discourses on the elements of ‘Therapeuticks. By N. Chapman, 
M. D. Vol. I. 8vo $4. Philadelphia. 

American Modern Practice of Physic, by James Thacher, M. D. 
A. A. 8S. 8vo. $4. Boston. 

Physical observations on the Topography and Diseases of Lou- 
isiana. By Jacob Heustis, M. D. $1,25. Philadelphia. 

Transactions of the Physico-Medical Society of New York, 
Svo. $3, New York. 

An Essay on the Yellow Fever of 1817, by J. L. F. W. Shecut, 
372 cts. Charleston. 


Orfila’s Toxicology, or Treatise on Poisons, abridged and part- 
ly translated, by Joseph G. Nancrede, M. D. Philadelphia. 


Law. 


Reports of cases in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, by 
Hon. Jasper Yates, 8vo. $7. Philadelphia. 

Laws of the United States to Mach S$, 1815, under authority 
of the act of Congress of April 18,1814. Vol. 5 and last. 8vo, 
Washington. 

Reports of cases argued and determined in the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the first Circuit. Vol. 2. By John Gal- 
lison ; Counsellor at Law, 8vo, pp. 596, $5,50. Boston. 

Laws of the United States, passed at the Ist and 2d sessions of 
the 14th congress. $2. Georgetown. | 


the United States. Vol.2. By Wharton, 8vo. $6,50. 


Divinity. 

A Brief Outline of the History of the Bible and Rible Socie- 
ties,in a sermon. By Thomas Warner, A. Me 

A Sermon on the Idolatry of the Hindoos, By Samuel Nott, 
late Missionary at Bombay. 

An Examination of the Doctrine of Predestination, by Nathan 
Bangs, 50 cents, New York. 

A Vindication of some of the most important doctrines of the 


Vol. VII. No. 2. 37 


— of cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme Court of 
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Reformation, tn reply to Bangs on Predestination, By Seth Wil- 
histon,75 cts, New York, 

A Sermon in commewmoration of the Reformation, on the third 
centurial Jubilee, &c. By Frederick Christian Scheffer, 624 cts. 
New York. 

A Sermon, preached in Medfield, Jan. 5, 1817, near the 166th 
anniversary of the incorporation of that town. By Daniel C. 
Sanders, D. D. Dedham. 

A Dictionary of all Religions & Religious Denominations, Fourth 
edition, with additions and corrections. By Hannah Adams, 8vo, 
New York and Boston. 

The Prophetick History of the Christian Religion Explained. 
By the Rev. J. George Schmucker, Yorktown, Penn. 

A Sermon preached before the society for propagating the Gos- 
pel among the Indians and others in N. America. By John Fos- 
ter, D. D. Cambridge. 

Classicks. 


C. Cornelii Taciti Opera ex recensione Jo. Augusti Ernesti. 
Denuo curavit J. J. Oberlinus. Cum notis Selectis. Wells et 
Lilly. ‘Tomis tribus. 12mo. pp. 1209. $6. Bostonie. 


Education. 


A Greek Grammar by James Ross. 2d edit. 75 cts. Philadelphia. 

The Instructor in Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Arith- 
metick, Merchants’ accounts, Mensuration, Guaging, Geography, 
and Astronomy, $1, New York. 

Catachetical Compend of General History, by Frederick-But- 
Jer, A. M. 37} cts. Hartford. 

A Manual, MTR expressions used in Travelling and in 
other circumstances in Life, in French and English, by Madame 
de Genlis. i2mo. 75 cts. Boston. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geography. By J. A. 
Cummings, Fifth Edition, 12mo. 75 cts. Boston. 

An Elementary Book for the Deaf and Dumb, with the Manu- 
al Alphabet, by ‘I’. H. Gallaudet, 50 cts, Hartford. 


Poetry. 


The Bridal of Vaumond,a Metrical Romance, 75 cts. New 
York. 
The Progress of Society, A Poem. New York. 
Airs of Palestine, a Poem, by John Pierpont, Esq. Third Edi- 
tion, 50 cts. Boston. 
Wiscellaneous. 


A Memoir on the History, Culture, Manufacture, Uses &c. of 
the Tobacco Plant. 
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Syllabus of Lectures on. Government, delivered in William 
and Mary College, by John Augustine Smith, D. D. President and 
Professor of Moral and Political Philosophy. 62} cts. Philadel- 

hta. | 
An Abstract and Review of Baron Rogniat’s Modern Art of 
War. By 8. Swett Esq. 25 ets. Boston. , 

The Infantry Exercise of the United States Army, Abridged 
for the use of the Militia. $1, Poughkeepsie. 

A Narrative of the Loss of the brig Commerce and the suffer- 
ings of the Crew, by James Riley, second edition, 8vo. $3. New 

ork. 

The Journal of Archibald Robbins, shipwrecked in the brig 
Commerce. $1, Bridgeport. 

Blunt’s Stranger’s Guide to the City of N. York, 18mo. $1,50 
New York. | 

Letters from the South, written during an Excursion in the 
Summer of 1816, by the author of John Bull and Brother Jona- 
than, 2 vols. 12mo. $2 50. New York. 

The Massachusetts Register, and United States Callendar, for 
the year 1818, 18mo. bound $1. Boston. 

Letters, Critical and Pathological, addressed to Charles Cald- 
well, M. D. Baltimore. 

The Gentleman’s Annual Pocket Remembrancer for 1818, $1, 
25, Philadelphia. 

ane American Lady’s Pocket Book for 1818, $1,25. Philadel- 
ia. 

A Letter addressed to C. D. Colden, in answer to his strictures 
in the Life of Fulton, on a Legislative Report, relative to Steam 
Navigation. By William Alexander Duer, Esq. 50 cts. Albany. 

The New Hampshire Register, and United States Callender, 
for 1818, Exeter. 

Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States, Sec- 
ond edition, with additions. By Timothy Pitkin, Member of the 
House of Representatives, from Connecticut, 8vo. $3,50, Hartford. 

The Federalist, by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison and Mr. Jay. 
A New Edition, Richmond. 

Mtge Hero, or the Adventures of a Night, 12mo. $1. Philadel- 
phia. 
In the Press. 

The Distiller, by Harrison Hall, a second edition with addi- 
tions and improvements. 

Men as they are, or the Cogitations of the Hermit of Wysox 
on Society and Manners, 8vo, 2 vols. $6. Philadelphia. 

Poems, Religious, Moral, Political and Historical, by James 
Carson, Esq. by subscription, Philade!phia. 
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A Report of Proceedings before the Circuit Court of the United 
States on a Habeas Corpus for certain British Officers, charged 
with violating the neutral relations of the ‘United States, by pre- 

ring an expedition to South America. By Thomas R. Fetes, 

hiladelphia. _ | 

Fourth Volume of the Memoirs of the American Academy 
ef Arts and Sciences. Hilliard and Metcalf. Univ. Press. 

Massachusetts Term Reports, Vol. 14. Hilliard and Metcalf, 
Cambridge. 


Abstract of meteorological observations taken at Cambridge 
for October and November. 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
7A.M. 2P.M. 9 P.M. 7 A.M. 2P.M. 9P.M. 
G. 80.62 $0.65 $0.58 62° is” 61° 
Oct. M. 30.000 29.984 $0.048 40.83 51.45 44,97 
L. 29.50 29.31 29.38 22 40 25 = 
G. 30.3?t 80.580 80.29 63 68 61 
Nov. M. 30.027 29.990 29.987 $4.87 46.55 38.85 
L. 29.59 29.88 29.38 12 26 12 


Whole quantity of rain in October 2.68 inches, and in Novem- 
ber 3.44 


Connicenpa, In the last number line 8, p. 49, for ‘ effect’ read ¢ affect’ 
—line 17, p. 49, for ‘ fermentations’ read ‘ permutations’—line 2, p. 75, 
after ‘ destroy’ add ‘ its.’ 


[ We shall hereafter pursue the subject of Boundaries, commenced. in 
the lastnumber. Mr. Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry did not reach us, till 


the pages for the present number were full. We shall give a review of it 
in our next. 

We are sorry, that an excellent article in continuation of an account 
of The Jesuits from ahighly distinguished correspondent came too late 
fer insertion in the present number. | 
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